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PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 


TO  THE 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 

* 1900. 


State  of  the  College. 

At  tlie  end  of  January  of  this  year  the 
number  of  Fellows  on  the  roll  was  304,  Members 
454,  Licentiates  of  the  old  order  10,  and  of  the 
new  8125. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  1899  had 
been,  Fellows  10,  Members  13,  Licentiates  63. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  I regret 
to  say  we  have  lost  four  more  Fellows. 

Royal  Favours  and  Distinctions. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
confer  on  John  Burdon-Sanderson  the  dignity  of 
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a baronetcy,  and  on  Thomas  Lauder  Brunton  the 
honour  of  knighthood ; a companionship  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  has  been 
bestowed  on  Patrick  Manson,  the  medical  adviser 
to  the  Colonial  Office;  and  Alexander  Frederick 
Bradshaw,  a member  of  our  College,  Surgeon 
Major-General,  Army  Medical  Service,  has  been 
appointed  Honorary  Physician  to  her  Majesty. 

Medals  and  Scholarships. 

The  gold  medal,  founded  in  memory  of  Dr. 
William  Baly,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Charles  Scott 
Sherrington,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
University  College,  Liverpool,  as  pre-eminently 
distinguished  in  physiology  ; the  Bissett 
Hawkins  gold  medal  was  adjudged  by  the 
President  to  Dr.  James  Burn  Russell,  Medical 
Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland,  for  work  done  in  the  advancement  of 
Sanitary  Science.  The  Charles  Murchison 
Scholarship  for  distinction  in  Clinical  Medicine 
was  awarded  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to 
Alfred  Charles  Sandstein,  and  the  Jenks  Me- 
morial Scholarship  to  Charles  Henry  Burton 
Thompson. 
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GrIFTS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 

Tlie  endowment  fund  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Hermann  Weber’s  generosity  in  January,  1899, 
lias  received  some  substantial  additions  during 
the  year,  £500  being  received  from  the  Execu- 
tors of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hare,  and  £100 
being  generously  given  by  Dr.  Philip  Frank ; 
whilst  at  the  November  Comitia  Dr.  Theodore 
Williams  announced  his  intention  of  presenting 
£1000  to  the  fund,  and  of  this  most  acceptable 
gift  £500  has  been  already  received.  The  art 
treasures  of  the  College  have  been  enriched  by 
the  presentation  to  the  College  of  the  portrait  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Roberts  by  Gr.  F.  Watts,  the 
gift  of  his  niece,  Miss  Roberts,  and  by  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  John  Blackall,  by  Reinagle,  from  the  Exe- 
cutors of  Dr.  Thomas  Blackall.  Among  minor 
gifts  I may  mention  that  of  a gold  angel  piece 
used  by  Charles  II  when  touching  for  King’s 
Evil,  presented  by  Mrs.  Hare  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  our  former  Fellow,  and  a large  and 
well-executed  bronze  medal  of  Morgagni  pre- 
sented, through  Dr.  Payne,  by  a committee  of 
Italian  physicians.  A large  number  of  books 
have  also  been  presented  to  the  Library,  the 
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most  important  among  tliem  being  a copy  of 
the  Latin  translation  of  Galen’s  De  Temper  a- 
mentis  et  de  insequali  intemperie , printed  at 
Cambridge  in  1521,  and  a copy  of  the  Basel 
edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  both  pre- 
sented by  the  Harveian  Librarian,  Dr.  Payne ; 
Coivper' s Anatomy , presented  by  Dr.  Charles 
Coates,  a Fellow  of  onr  College ; the  philoso- 
phical works  of  Robert  Boyle,  presented  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Denman,  and  Christian  Morals , by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  presented  by  Dr.  Osier. 

Lectures,  etc. 

The  Croonian  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Bradbury,  “ On  some  Points  connected  with 
Sleep  and  Sleeplessness  and  Hypnotics.”  Dr. 
Foxwell  gave  the  Bradshaw  Lecture,  “ On  the 
Causation  of  Functional  Heart  Murmurs.”  The 
Harveian  Oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Vivian 
Poore.  The  Milroy  Lectures  were  given  by 
Dr.  Waldo,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  South- 
wark, “ On  the  HRiology  of  Epidemic  Diar- 
rhoea.” The  Goulstonian  Lectures  by  Dr. 
Horton -Smith,  “ On  the  Typhoid  Bacillus  and 
Typhoid  Fever,”  and  the  Lumleian  ones  by 
Dr.  Cheadle,  “ On  some  Cirrlioses  of  the  Liver,” 
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fully  maintained  the  reputation  of  their  authors 
and  the  high  character  of  the  College  lectures. 

Financial  Position  or  the  College. 

I wish  I could  congratulate  the  College  on  its 
financial  position ; at  the  Michaelmas  audit  of 
the  accounts  there  was  a balance  against  the 
College  of  £742,  and  the  Treasurer  drew  the 
attention  of  the  College  to  the  growth  of  our 
debt,  but  was  able  to  inform  the  College  that 
he  anticipated  an  increase  in  our  receipts  in  the 
future,  partly  from  the  increasing  number  of 
men  presenting  themselves  for  examination, 
and  partly  from  the  increase  of  our  fee  for  the 
licence.  At  the  October  Comitia  the  College 
sanctioned  the  sale  of  £1000  consols  from  the 
small  amount  the  College  possessed,  in  order 
that  the  debt  to  our  bankers  of  £1000  incurred 
in  1898,  for  which  we  were  paying  4 per  cent., 
might  be  discharged. 

Communications  from  the  Government,  etc. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government,  delegates 
were  appointed  by  the  College  to  attend  the 
International  Conferences  at  Berlin  on  Tuber- 
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culosis,  and  on  the  Prevention  of  Syphilis  and 
Venereal  Diseases  at  Brussels.  Dr.  Pye-Smith 
represented  the  College  in  the  former,  and  Dr. 
Radcliffe  Crocker  in  the  latter.  At  the  request 
of  a committee  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
two  Fellows  were  nominated  to  give  evidence 
before  it  44  On  the  Use  of  certain  Preservatives 
and  Colouring  Matters  in  Food.”  Sir  Thomas 
Lauder  Brunton  and  Dr.  Vivian  Poore  under- 
took this  duty. 

At  the  request  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  of  the  Medical 
Statistician  to  the  Registrar  General,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Drs.  Payne, 
Seaton,  Corfield,  Andrewes,  and  Tatliam,  to 
consider  the  present  nomenclature  of  Diarrhoea, 
and  the  committee  recommended,  and  the 
College  adopted,  the  resolution  that  the  terms 
epidemic  or  zymotic  enteritis  might  be  used  as 
a synonym  for  epidemic  diarrhoea. 

Before  the  report  of  the  44  Midwives  Com- 
mittee ” could  be  discussed,  the  bill  was  44  talked 
out  ” in  the  House,  and  as  there  appeared  no 
chance  of  its  being  again  brought  forward 
before  the  close  of  the  session,  no  further  action 
was  taken. 
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Proceedings  before  the  Censor’s  Board. 

The  removal  by  the  General  Medical  Council 
of  a Licentiate  from  the  Medical  Register  on 
account  of  “ infamous  conduct  in  a professional 
respect,”  necessitated  the  Censor’s  Board  con- 
sidering if  it  was  necessary  to  deprive  the 
Licentiate  implicated  of  his  diploma.  A tem- 
porary withdrawal  appeared  to  the  Board  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  as  it  was 
found  that  under  our  existing  bye-laws  the 
College  had  no  power  to  suspend  a licence,  the 
Board  recommended,  on  the  advice  of  their 
Standing  Counsel,  that  power  should  be  ob- 
tained for  the  suspension  of  a licence.  The 
College  approved,  and  the  bye-laws  have  been 
modified,  so  that  the  power  now  exists. 

General  Medical  Council. 

Communications  have  passed  between  the 
College  and  the  General  Medical  Council  on  the 
subjects  of  raising  the  standard  of  general 
education  for  those  intending  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession, also  on  the  proposed  amendment  of 
Clause  XXIX  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  and 
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on  the  recognition  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
schools  in  which  instruction  in  the  preliminary 
subjects  of  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology 
might  be  studied.  This  last  subject  is  still  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  I 
shall  not  further  allude  to  it. 

University  oe  London. 

The  College  has  had  before  it  in  the  course 
of  the  year  the  statutes  made  for  the  University 
of  London  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  University  of  London  Act,  1898. 
The  draft  statutes  were  submitted  to  the 
Standing  Committee,  to  a committee  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Royal  Colleges  and  to  the 
College,  and  certain  suggestions  were  made  by 
the  College.  In  the  final  draft  of  the  statutes, 
now  communicated  to  the  College,  some  of 
these  suggestions  are  adopted. 

Committee  oe  Management  oe  the  Royal 

Colleges. 

At  the  Comitia  held  on  April  27th,  1899,  a 
report  was  received  from  the  Committee  re- 
commending the  appointment  of  a Special 
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Examiner  in  Bacteriology  in  the  Examination 
for  the  Diploma  of  Public  Health.  The  report 
was  adopted,  and  a Special  Examiner  has  since 
been  appointed. 

Laboratories  Committee. 

At  the  Comitia  held  on  April  27th,  the 
Committee  reported  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sims 
Woodhead,  who  had  been  Director  of  the  Labo- 
ratories since  their  opening,  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  of  Pathology  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Thomas  Grigor 
Brodie  as  Director  in  his  place. 

At  the  Comitia  on  May  lltli,  the  Committee 
reported  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cartwright 
Wood  as  Superintendent  of  the  Bacteriological 
Department  of  the  Laboratories  at  a salary  of 
£200  per  annum,  which  would  be  provided  by 
the  payments  made  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
paration of  antitoxic  serum. 

F or  the  better  provision  of  antitoxic  serum  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  extend  the  stable 
accommodation  for  the  horses  required,  and  a 
piece  of  land  adjoining  the  existing  stables  has 
been  rented  on  which  an  eight-stall  stable  will 
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be  erected  and  considerably  more  space  be 
available  for  the  horses. 


Heinrich  Poet,  M.D, 

Dr.  Heinrich  Port  died  in  London  on  March 
25th  of  malignant  disease  of  one  of  the  supra- 
renal bodies  with  secondary  tumours  in  the 
brain,  which  led  a few  days  before  his  death  to 
convulsions,  hemiplegia,  and  coma.  He  was  the 
son  of  Christoph  Port,  Pastor  of  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Lorentz,  at  Nuremberg,  where 
he  was  born  in  1843. 

After  studying  at  Erlangen,  Tubingen,  Bonn, 
and  Wurzburg,  he  took  his  M.D.  degree  at 
Erlangen  in  1866,  and  came  to  London  as 
Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the  Herman  Hos- 
pital in  1868 ; this  post  he  held  until  1872, 
when  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  hos- 
pital, a post  he  retained  until  his  death.  During 
the  Franco-Herman  War  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  his  hospital  duties  and  served  on 
the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Bavarian  Army,  and 
received  for  his  services  the  Bavarian  Military 
Order  of  Merit.  He  became  a Member  of  our 
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College  in  1873  and  a Fellow  in  1876,  and 
rendered  the  College  valuable  assistance  in 

o 

supervising  the  German  portion  of  onr  last 
edition  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases. 

Dr.  Port  did  not  add  much  to  medical  litera- 
ture. He  contributed  a paper  on  “ Multiple 
Sarcoma  of  the  Skin  ” to  the  Archiv  fur 
klinische  Medicin , and  one  on  “ Dermoid  Tumour 
of  the  Rectum  ” to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Pathological  Society , and  translated  into  English 
the  Climato-therapeutic  section  of  von  Ziems- 
sen’s  Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics.  He 
was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society,  of  the  Hunterian,  Medical,  and 
Clinical  Societies,  and  acted  for  many  years  as 
one  of  the  examining  physicians  for  the  National 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  Ventnor. 

Dr.  Port  was  a conscientious,  upright  man, 
and  an  accomplished  physician ; his  loss  is 
deeply  regretted  at  the  German  Hospital  and 
by  his  many  friends. 

William  Squiee,  M.D. 

Dr.  William  Squire  was  the  second  son  of 
Peppercorn  Squire,  of  Silsoe,  Bedfordshire,  and 
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was  born  on  December  1st,  1825.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  of 
Chesham,  and  after  a short  pupilage  with  him 
entered  at  University  College  Hospital  in  1846, 
where  he  gained  various  hospital  prizes.  Mr. 
Peter  Squire,  the  eminent  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  was  his  uncle,  and  owing  to  this  con- 
nection Dr.  Squire,  as  a first  year’s  student, 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  introduction  of 
ether  into  practice  as  an  anaesthetic.  Dr.  Squire 
has  himself  left  us  an  interesting  account  ( Lancet , 
December  22nd,  1888)  of  the  proceedings  which 
occurred  on  Liston  determining  to  make  trial 
of  ether ; and  Squire  administered  it  to  the 
patient  on  whom  the  first  capital  operation 
under  ether  was  performed  by  Liston  on 
December  21st,  1846. 

Three  years  later  he  passed  his  examinations 
for  the  M.R.C.S.E.  and  L.S.A.,  and  in  1851  he 
was  appointed  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  and  was  instrumental  in 
introducing  many  improvements  both  into  the 
Infirmary  and  in  the  system  of  medical  relief 
for  the  poor  of  Marylebone ; later  in  life  he 
became  physician  to  the  St.  Greorge’s  Dispensary 
and  to  the  North  London  Hospital  for  Diseases 
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of  the  Chest ; with  both  of  these  institutions  he 
remained  connected  until  his  death. 

In  1853  Dr.  Squire  married  Martha,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  of  Leeds,  and  soon  after 
commenced  general  practice,  establishing  him- 
self in  Orchard  Street,  where  he  remained  until 
ten  years  ago,  when  he  removed  his  residence 
to  Ealing.  Dr.  Squire  did  not  join  our  College 
for  some  years ; he  became  a Licentiate  in  1861, 
a Member  in  1871,  and  a Fellow  in  1879;  he 
obtained  also  the  M.D.  degree  of  St.  Andrews 
in  1874. 

Dr.  Squire  was  the  author  of  many  papers 
and  communications  to  various  medical  societies. 
When  the  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer  was  a 
novelty  he  took  great  interest  in  the  study  of 
temperature,  and  wrote  on  the  “ Temperature 
in  Health  and  Disease,  and  the  Variations  of 
Temperature  in  Childhood.”  He  communicated 
to  the  Epidemiological  Society  a very  valuable 
paper  on  “ Infection,”  and  his  interest  in  this 
and  kindred  subjects  caused  him  to  be  a very 
active  member  of  that  Society,  to  which  for  five 
years  he  was  Honorary  Secretary.  His  best- 
known  writings  are  those  on  “ Croup  and  Diph- 
theria ” in  Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine  and 
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his  articles  on  44  Whooping  Cough  ” in  Quains 
Dictionary  of  Medicine ; he  also  published  a 
Volume  of  Collected  Essays  on  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, and  a ivork  on  44  Glycosuria  and  other 
Signs  of  Perverted  Nutrition  afforded  by  the 
Kidneys.” 

Apart  from  medicine,  other  branches  of 
science  had  their  attractions  for  Dr.  Squire,  and 
he  possessed  considerable  knowledge  both  of 
geology  and  botany.  Failing  health  led  to  Dr. 
Squire’s  retirement  from  practice  some  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  house  at 
Ealing  on  April  2nd. 

Str  William  Roberts,  M.D. 

Sir  William  Roberts  was  the  youngest  of  the 
six  sons  of  David  Roberts  who  lived  to  reach 
man’s  estate  ; his  father  lived  at  Mynydd-y-Glof, 
in  Anglesey,  where  he  practised  medicine, 
and  also  farmed  his  own  property.  William 
Roberts  was  born  on  March  18th,  1830,  at 
Bodedern,  in  Anglesey,  and  went  when  young 
to  Mr.  Alexander  McDougall’s  school  at  Man- 
chester, and  subsequently  to  the  Chorlton  High 
School  (Manchester),  under  Mr.  Kendall ; thence 
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lie  proceeded  to  Mill  Hill  School,  and  on  leaving 
it  spent  a short  time  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 
and  entered  University  College  as  a medical 
student  in  1849.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1851, 
taking  the  highest  honours  in  Chemistry  and 
Animal  Physiology.  He  became  M.R.C.S.E. 
and  L.S.A.  in  1853,  and  the  same  year  took  his 
M.B.  degree,  obtaining  the  gold  medal  and 
scholarship  in  Physiology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy,  and  the  gold  medal  in  Medicine,  and 
after  spending  some  time  at  Paris,  Clermont, 
Berne,  and  Berlin,  became  M.D.  of  the  London 
University  in  1854. 

The  Medical  School  of  University  College 
Hospital  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
eminent  men  on  its  teaching  staff  during 
Roberts’s  studentship.  He  came  under  the 
influence  of  Sharpey,  Walshe,  Jenner,  and 
Erichsen,  to  the  last  of  whom  he  was  dresser 
when  Lister  was  house  surgeon.  Such  teachers 
would  not  fail  to  recognise  his  ability  and  the 
earnestness  of  his  work  as  a student. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1854  Roberts 
went  to  Manchester  as  House  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  following  year,  at  the 
early  age  of  25,  was  elected  without  opposition 
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Physician  to  that  institution,  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Pine  Street 
School  of  Medicine,  where  he  became  Lecturer 
on  Pathology  in  1861,  and  in  1868,  on  the 
amalgamation  of  the  School  with  Owens  College, 
he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

It  was  at  this  period  (1864)  that  Roberts 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  a severe  attack  of  typhus 
fever,  contracted  whilst  studying  the  influence 
of  the  temperature  on  the  prognosis  of  the 
disease.  His  reputation  as  a scientific  and 
clinical  teacher  steadily  grew  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  he  rapidly  acquired  a considerable 
consulting  practice,  and  for  years  before  he  left 
he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Manchester. 

Sir  William  Roberts  joined  our  College  as  a 
Member  in  1860,  and  was  elected  a Fellow  in 
1865,  and  Goulstonian  Lecturer  the  following 
year.  In  his  lectures  he  brought  forward  his 
views  on  the  44  Use  of  Solvents  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Urinary  Calculi  and  Gout.”  He  de- 
livered the  Lumleian  Lecture  in  1880,  44  On  the 
Digestive  Ferments  and  on  Artificially  Digested 
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Foods,”  and  was  appointed  Croonian  Lecturer 
in  1892,  and  Harveian  Orator  in  1897.  His 
Croonian  Lectures  on  “ The  Chemistry  and 
Therapeutics  of  Uric  Acid,  Gravel,  and  Gout  ” 
and  his  Harveian  Oration  are  still  in  our 
memories,  and  I need  not  further  allude  to 
them. 

It  is  impossible  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  do 
justice  to  the  extent  of  Roberts’s  labours  or  the 
influence  that  his  work  and  teaching  has  had 
on  Medicine.  Appointed  at  a very  early  age 
physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  he  threw 
himself  enthusiastically  into  clinical  work,  and 
his  first  book,  published  in  1858, — An  Essay  on 
Wasting  Palsy — is  a model  of  what  clinical 
observation  should  be.  His  proficiency  as  a 
chemist  led  to  the  bulk  of  his  work  being 
directed  to  physiological  chemistry  as  applied 
to  medicine.  Roberts  was  a born  experimenter, 
and  his  caution  and  strong  common  sense  caused 
him  to  refrain  from  putting  forth  theories  on 
imperfect  data.  He  carried  out  his  experi- 
ments in  his  own  laboratory  entirely  without 
assistance,  checking  them  also  by  clinical  obser- 
vation, and  hence  it  is  that  few  or  none  of  his 
views  have  been  found  by  further  advances  in 
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knowledge  erroneous.  Sir  William  Roberts’s 
activity  of  mind  may  be  judged  from  tlie 
number  of  bis  communications  to  the  Royal  and 
other  Medical  and  Scientific  Societies  and  to 
the  medical  press.  Dr.  Cullingwortli  has  made 
an  exhaustive  compilation  of  them,  and  they 
amount  to  ninety-nine,  and  embrace  a very  wide 
range  of  subjects.  His  researches  on  the  urine, 
on  digestion,  and  more  particularly  on  the  pan- 
creatic secretion,  may  be  regarded  as  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  this  sort  of  work  should  be 
treated. 

The  question  of  spontaneous  generation  or 
abiogenesis  at  one  time  interested  him  greatly, 
and  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions , 
1 874,  “ Studies  of  Biogenesis,”  attracted  general 
notice.  He  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1877,  and  served  on  the  Council  in 
1890-91.  His  scientific  researches  in  this 
subject  were  applied  to  medicine  in  his  address 
at  Manchester  (1877)  before  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

In  1885  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  in  1889,  wishing  to  obtain  greater  freedom 
from  professional  work  than  was  possible  for 
him  in  Manchester,  came  to  London,  and  soon 
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took  an  active  part  in  London  life,  being  made 
a Fellow  of  the  London  University  in  1892,  a 
member  of  the  Brown  Committee,  and  later  the 
representative  of  the  University  in  the  General 
Medical  Council. 

In  1893  he  was  chosen  to  represent  medicine 
on  the  Opium  Commission,  and  drew  up  the 
Report  on  the  Medical  Aspect  of  the  Opium 
Question,  and  shortly  afterwards  served  on  a 
Government  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  effects  of  moisture  in  weaving-sheds  on 
the  health  of  the  workers  therein.  In  1898  he 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  Statutory 
Commission  for  drawing  up  the  new  statutes  of 
the  London  University,  but  failing  health  led 
him  to  resign  this  post  before  the  Commission 
had  completed  its  labours. 

Sir  William  Roberts  married  in  1869  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Johnson  of 
Fallowfield  (Manchester),  but  within  a few  years 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  Avife  and  daughter, 
Avhilst  his  only  son  died  in  early  life  in  1893. 

Roberts’s  character  as  a man  Avas  equal  to  his 
fame  as  a physician ; all  avIio  came  in  contact 
with  him  Avere  attracted  by  his  transparent 
honesty,  his  kindly  disposition,  and  his  total 
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absence  of  self-esteem,  whilst  liis  ready  wit  and 
keen  sense  of  linmonr  rendered  him  a most 
agreeable  companion.  As  a landlord,  on  the 
estate  he  purchased  in  Merionethshire,  Bryn, 
he  was  deservedly  popular  from  the  benefits  he 
bestowed  on  those  about  him,  and  he  greatly 
enjoyed  the  pursuits  of  country  life,  and  took  a 
keen  interest  in  fishing  and  in  his  garden  and 
plantations. 

The  College  deeply  regrets  his  loss,  by  which 
we  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  our  brightest 
ornaments,  and  those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance  of  a steadfast  friend. 

Sir  William  died  in  London  after  a long  and 
trying  illness  on  April  10th,  and  is  buried  at 
Llanymawddy  in  Merionethshire. 

Thomas  Blackall,  M.D. 

Dr.  Thomas  Blackall  was  born  at  Exeter,  with 
which  city  his  family  had  long  been  connected. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Dr. 
John  Blackall,  a Fellow  of  this  College,  and 
author  of  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure 
of  Dropsies.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
at  the  Exeter  Grammar  School.  From  it  he 
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passed  on  to  Westminster,  and  in  due  course 
proceeded  to  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  entered  as  a pensioner,  June 
23rd,  1832,  and  obtained  a scholarship  there  the 
following  year.  Leaving  Cambridge,  he  entered 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  where  he  was  a pupil 
of  Dr.  Chambers  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 

After  taking  his  medical  degree  at  Cambridge 
he  became  a Licentiate  of  our  College  in  1843, 
and  a Fellow  in  1848.  At  this  time  he  resided 
in  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  and  became  Physician 
to  the  Dreadnought  Hospital.  About  the  year 
1860  he  retired  from  London  in  order  to  live 
with  his  parents,  who  were  then  in  failing 
health  ; and  upon  his  father’s  death,  which  oc- 
curred shortly  afterwards,  Dr.  Blackall  retired 
from  practice.  Being  the  only  survivor  of  the 
three  sons,  he  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  and 
purchased  a residential  estate,  Spitchwick,  on 
Dartmoor,  and  another  house,  Maryfield,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Exeter. 

Dr.  Blackall  was  not  known  to  the  present 
Fellows  of  the  College,  and  had  for  many  years 
led  a very  retired  life  in  Exeter.  His  family 
was  a distinguished  one.  He  was  fourth  in 
descent  from  Dr.  Offspring  Blackall,  Bishop  of 
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Exeter.  He  himself  was  an  elegant  Latin  scholar, 
well  read  in  general  literature  and  a devoted 
admirer  and  student  pf  Shakespeare  ; his  con- 
versational powers  were  remarkable,  and  made 
him  a welcome  guest  whenever  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  go  into  society. 

Hr.  Blackall  was  a man  of  considerable 
wealth,  of  warm  heart  and  open  hand,  and,  being 
unmarried,  was  a large  contributor  to  local 
charities  in  his  neighbourhood ; he  bore  also  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the 
parish  churches  of  the  two  parishes  in  which 
his  residences  were  situated.  He  died  at  Mary- 
held  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  was  buried  at 
Spitchwick.  He  bequeathed  to  the  College  the 
portrait  of  his  father  by  Reinagle  now  in  the 
College. 

Sir  Alexander  Armstrong,  K.C.B.,  M.H. 

Sir  Alexander  Armstrong  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Armstrong,  of  co.  Fermanagh,  and 
was  born  on  December  17th,  1819.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  taking  the  M.D.  degree 
in  1841,  and  the  following  year  entered  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  Navy  as  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. 
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In  1844  lie  accompanied  as  Medical  Officer  the 
Xanthns  Expedition  in  Asia  Minor,  and  wrote 
the  scientific  journal  which  was  presented  to  the 
Admiralty ; he  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
Sur  geon  to  the  Royal  Yacht.  In  1849  he  became 
full  Surgeon,  and  volunteered  to  take  part  in  the 
second  Arctic  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  was  appointed  to  her  Majesty’s 
ship  “ Investigator,”  under  the  command  of 
Commander  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Maclure,and 
spent  five  years  among  the  polar  ice.  Upon 
the  return  of  the  expedition  he  served  in  the 
Baltic  Fleet,  and  was  present  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sveaborg,  and  other  actions,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  ; he  was  successively  in  charge  of  the 
Malta,  Haslar,  and  Melville  (Chatham)  Hospitals, 
becoming  Inspect  or- General  in  1866,  and  Direc- 
tor-General in  1869. 

Sir  Alexander  when  serving  on  board  the 
Royal  Yacht  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  subsequently  stood  high  in  court 
favour.  He  attended  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  his  continental  tour  in  1857,  became 
his  Honorary  Physician  in  I860,  was  appointed 
Honorary  Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty  in  1866, 
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Honorary  Physician  in  1870,  and  was  made  a 
K.C.B.inl871.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  our 
College  in  1860 ; and  the  University  of  Dublin 
conferred  the  LL.D.  degree  on  him,  1872. 

Sir  Alexander  was  a man  of  striking  appear- 
ance, being  tall  and  handsome,  a man  of 
energy  and  warm  feelings,  and  it  is  clear  to 
those  who  read  his  interesting  account  of  the 
Arctic  Expedition  that  the  position  was  occa- 
sionally a somewhat  strained  one  between  him 
and  his  commander.  As  Director-General  he 
took  great  pains  to  find  the  ablest  officers,  and 
took  care  that  they  should  obtain  the  credit  due 
to  them. 

His  treatise  on  Naval  Hygiene  and  Scurvy  was 
a valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  scurvy. 
As  Director-General  he  took  great  interest  in  the 
last  Arctic  Expedition  under  Sir  George  Hares, 
which  suffered  much  from  scurvy,  and  Sir 
Alexander  demanded  a full  inquiry  into  the 
causes,  with  the  result  that  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Havy  was  fully  exonerated  from  any 
blame  in  connection  with  it. 

Sir  Alexander  when  with  Commander  Maclure 
was  not  only  Surgeon  in  charge  of,  but  also 
acted  as  naturalist  to  the  Expedition,  and 
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wrote  an  interesting  account  of  the  voyage, 
entitled,  A Personal  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of 
the  North-West  Passage , with  numerous  incidents 
of  travel  and  adventure  during  nearly  five  years 
of  continuous  service  in  the  Arctic  regions  while 
in  search  of  the  Expedition  under  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

This  account  of  the  Expedition  gained  for  him 
the  Blane  Medal,  and  was  published  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Admiralty  in  1857. 

Sir  Alexander  did  not  marry  until  late  in  life, 
marrying  in  1874  Charlotte,  Widow  of  Admiral 
Sir  W.  R.  Hall,  K.C.B.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, “ The  Elms,”  near  Loughborough,  in  his 
eighty- first  year,  on  July  4th. 

William  Coverdale  Beaity  Eatwell,  M.D. 

Dr.  Eatwell,  who  died  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
on  August  7th,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Eatwell, 
a distinguished  officer  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s naval  service.  He  was  born  at  Byculla, 
Bombay,  on  March  20th,  1819.  He  received 
part  of  his  medical  education  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Mont- 
pellier, Giesen,  and  University  College.  He 


took  his  M.D.  and  C.M.  degrees  at  Glasgow  in 
1840,  and  entered  the  Bengal  Medical  Service 
as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1841,  serving  in  the 
Chinese  War  of  1842-45,  and  becoming  full 
Surgeon  in  1855.  It  is,  however,  in  connection 
with  his  civil  appointments  that  his  name  is 
best  known ; he  held  the  position  of  Civil 
Surgeon  at  Pubna  and  Ghazapore,  and  filled 
the  office  of  Opium  Examiner  for  the  Benares 
Opium  Agency,  and  whilst  in  this  position 
wrote  in  1851-52  a series  of  articles  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transactions  “ On 
the  System  of  cultivating  the  Poppy  and  pre- 
paring Opium  in  the  Benares  Agency.” 

On  March  31st,  1857,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Clinical  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Calcutta,  ex  officio  Physi- 
cian to  the  Hospital  attached  to  the  University, 
and  Principal  of  the  Medical  College. 

His  professional  and  administrative  abilities 
were  great,  and  under  his  rule  the  Medical 
College  of  Calcutta  was  very  prosperous,  and 
his  name  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  promoters  of  medical  education 
in  India.  He  rendered  also  valuable  services 
to  the  Senate  of  the  University. 


In  1861  lie  retired  from  the  offices  he  held  in 
the  University,  and  two  years  later  from  the 
Indian  medical  service,  and  returning  to  this 
country  settled  at  St.  Leonards,  where  his  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  made  him  highly  esteemed. 

Dr.  Eatwell  was  elected  a Fellow  in  187o, 
but  was  not  often  seen  in  London.  He 
was  a peculiarly  refined  and  high-minded 
gentleman,  a great  lover  and  good  critic  of 
music,  and  no  inconsiderable  artist.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  and  Loyal  Geographical 
Societies,  and  published,  besides  the  papers 
above  mentioned,  a paper  on  “ Compound  Dis- 
locations of  the  Radius  ” ( Indian  Reg.  Mecl. 
Serv .,  1848),  and  a “Medical  View  of  the  Case 
of  Thomas  de  Quincey.’’ 

Right  Rev.  John  Wale  Hicks. 

The  Right  Reverend  John  Wale  Hicks, 
Bishop  of  Bloemfontein,  was  born  at  King’s 
Kerswell,  Devon,  on  October  1st,  1840.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Hicks  of  Leworthy, 
Clawton.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Torquay,  with  Mr.  Harland,  and  at  the  Wesleyan 
College  at  Taunton,  under  Mr.  Clark.  He  com- 
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mencecl  his  medical  work  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  and  as  a student  was  successful  in 
gaining  the  Cheselden  Medal  in  Surgery.  He 
entered  the  University  of  London  at  the  same 
time,  and  had  a very  brilliant  career ; he  ob- 
tained honours  in  his  B.A.  examination  in 
Vegetable  Physiology  and  Structural  Botany, 
and  gained  also  prizes  in  Chemistry  and  Animal 
Physiology.  In  1862  he  carried  off  the  Gfold 
Medal  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  ob- 
tained the  B.Sc.  degree  with  honours  in 
Chemistry,  Logic,  Geology,  and  Palaeontology. 
In  1868  he  passed  his  M.B.  examination,  being 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  in  Obstetric  Medicine, 
and  after  passing  his  M.D.  examination  the 
following  year,  became  a member  of  our  College 
in  1865.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  had 
greater  attractions  for  him  than  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  on  October  8th,  1866,  he  was 
admitted  a pensioner  at  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  and  passed  through  the  usual  Uni- 
versity course,  coming  out  at  the  head  of  the 
Natural  Science  Tripos,  and  Second  Senior 
Optime  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  In  1871 
he  gained  further  University  distinction  by 
obtaining  a second  class  in  the  Theological 
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Tripos.  At  tliis  time  he  became  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University,  an  office  he 
held  for  eleven  years,  and  Lecturer  on  the  same 
subject  in  his  College.  I am  told  by  one  who 
knew  him  well  at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  he 
was  a “ most  painstaking  teacher,  devoted  to 
his  pupils,  but  without  any  originality,  at  least 
in  matters  of  science.”  Whilst  lecturing  on 
Chemistry  he  published  his  Text-book  of  In- 
organic Chemistry. 

Great  as  must  have  been  Bishop  Hick’s  love 
for  science,  he  felt  a call  for  another  and  higher 
vocation  in  life,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Curacy 
of  St.  Mary-the-Less,  at  Cambridge,  in  1871,  and 
it  is  in  connection  with  his  work  in  the  ministry 
that  Bishop  Hick’s  memory  will  live  in  the 
recollection  of  those  who  knew  him  at  Cambridge 
and  in  his  colonial  bishopric.  He  remained 
connected  with  the  small  parish  of  St.  Mary- 
the-less,  at  Cambridge,  for  twenty-one  years, 
sixteen  as  Curate  and  five  as  Vicar,  becoming 
in  the  meantime  a Fellow  (1874)  of  his  College, 
and  subsequently  its  Dean  and  Theological  Lec- 
turer. For  the  last  five  years  of  his  stay  at 
Cambridge  he  acted  as  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
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Upon  the  retirement  of  Bishop  Knight  Brnce 
in  1891  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bloem- 
fontein, and  was  consecrated  the  following  year 
at  Cape  Town.  His  diocese  included  not  only  a 
portion  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  also  the 
Kimberley  District,  Gfriqualand  West,  Basuto- 
land, and  Bechnanaland.  In  this  extensive  see 
he  spared  no  efforts  in  promoting  the  extension 
and  welfare  of  the  Church.  His  manly  character 
and  spiritual  earnestness,  which  caused  him  to 
have  exerted  so  great  an  influence  on  all  classes 
at  Cambridge,  produced  the  same  results  in 
South  Africa,  where  his  loss  is  much  deplored. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  present 
war  he  maintained  most  friendly  relations  with 
President  Steyn  and  the  Free  State  officials, 
and  during  his  final  illness  the  former  sent  a 
kindly  message  to  him. 

The  theological  works  that  he  published  were 
a course  of  sermons  On  the  Fall  and  Restoration 
of  Man , two  addresses  delivered  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Bloemfontein  in  1895  on  the  Testi- 
mony of  the  Universe  to  the  Being  of  God,  and 
The  Evidence  of  Purpose  in  Nature , and  a sermon 
preached  before  the  Medical  Congress  at  Johan- 
nesburg in  1895.  Amidst  all  the  work  of  his 
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diocese  lie  continued  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  all  questions  of  medical  and  surgical  science 
and  in  this  College,  being  present  at  the  July 
Comitia  in  1897. 

His  death  took  place  on  October  11th,  at 
Maseru,  in  Basutoland,  in  consequence  of  cardiac 
embolism  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  attack 
of  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  leg. 

John  Thomas  Arlidge,  M.D. 

Dr.  Arlidge  was  the  son  of  a medical  man,  and 
was  born  at  Chatham,  July  17th,  1822.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  his  native  town, 
and  was  apprenticed  in  Rochester.  After 
serving  his  apprenticeship  he  entered  at  King’s 
College,  where  he  obtained  prizes  in  Anatomy, 
Botany,  and  Divinity,  and  gained  the  Silver 
Medal  for  Botany  given  by  the  Apothecaries’ 
Society. 

In  1846  he  graduated  B.A.,  B.M.,  at  the 
London  University,  and  the  following  year 
became  M.R.C.S.E.  Having  studied  mental 
disease  at  Hanwell  under  Drs.  Conolly  and 
Hitchinan,  he  was  appointed  Resident  Medical 
Officer  at  St.  Luke’s  in  1850,  and  during  the 
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year  and  a half  of  his  residence  there  the  Court 
Book  reports  that  44  by  Mr.  Arlidge’s  skilful  and 
unobtrusive  labour  many  weeks  have  elapsed 
without  any  patients  being  subjected  to  me- 
chanical restraint ; ” and  that  the  balls,  library, 
and  different  occupations  and  amusements  then 
recently  introduced,  had  been  most  efficiently 
supervised.  This  post  he  resigned  in  December, 
1851,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  with  a patient 
on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
married  and  established  himself  in  Kensington, 
becoming  Physician  to  the  West  London  Hos- 
pital, and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Lec- 
turer on  Psychological  Medicine  at  the  Grosvenor 
Place  School  of  Medicine.  Lunacy  at  this  time 
chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  and  lie  wrote  for 
the  Psychological  Journal  a series  of  papers  on 
the  lunatic  asylums  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  1859  published  a work  On  the 
State  of  Lunacy  and  the  Legal  Provision  for  the 
Insane.  At  this  period,  too,  he  was  editor  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  and  Ghirurgical 
Review. 

In  1862  he  left  London  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  Wilson  Fox  as  Physician  to  the  North 
Staffordshire  Infirmary.  From  this  period  for 
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the  rest  of  his  life  his  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  general  hygiene  and  the  need  for 
Government  regulation  and  inspection  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops.  In  this  direction  he 
may  be  considered  a pioneer.  It  was  largely 
due  to  his  influence  that  the  present  North 
Staffordshire  Infirmary  at  Hartshill  was  built, 
and  he  took  an  active  part  in  improving  the 
nursing  of  the  sick,  both  within  the  Infirmary 
and  at  their  own  homes. 

Holding  the  position  of  Certifying  Factory 
Surgeon  to  the  Stoke-upon- Trent  District,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
various  trades  on  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
chose  this  subject  for  the  Milroy  Lectures  he 
delivered  in  1889.  He  subsequently  published 
the  lectures  in  an  amplified  form  under  the  title 
of  The  Hygiene , Diseases , and  Mortality  of 
OccAipations.  The  publication  of  this  work  led 
to  his  being  placed  on  the  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the 
Potteries,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Spanton 
he  added  a special  Report  on  the  medical  aspects 
of  the  question.  Besides  the  above  mentioned 
works  Dr.  Arlidge  found  time  to  write  various 
valuable  papers  which  appeared  in  the  British 
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and  Foreign  Medical  and  Ohirurgical  Review 
and  in  the  Psychological  Journal ; he  also  edited 
the  first  part  of  the  revised  edition  of  Pritchard’ s 
Infusoria. 

Dr.  Arlidge  joined  our  College  as  a Licentiate 
in  1855,  and  was  elected  a Fellow  in  1869.  Being 
resident  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  he  was  not 
known  to  many  of  onr  Fellows,  but  those  who 
knew  him  valued  highly  his  friendship  and 
recognised  his  merits ; how  greatly  his  personal 
character  and  his  services  to  the  State  were 
appreciated  by  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimately  associated  is  shown  by  the  Staff  of 
the  Infirmary  presenting  him  in  1898  with  his 
portrait,  while  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  he 
had  rendered  to  medicine  and  the  State  were 
acknowledged  by  the  presentation  to  him  of  an 
illuminated  address  and  a service  of  plate  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  profession  at  large  and  others 
desirous  of  showing  their  regard  for  his  cha- 
racter and  labours. 

Dr.  Arlidge  resided  for  37  years  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  for  which  borough  he  was  a Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  served  the  office  of  Mayor  in 
1878-79.  For  some  years  before  his  death  Dr. 
Arlidge’s  health  had  failed  after  an  attack  of 
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influenza;  two  years  ago  paralytic  symptoms 
manifested  themselves,  and  he  died,  universally 
regretted,  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  on  October 
27th,  leaving  a widow  and  one  son,  who  is  now 
on  the  Staff  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infir- 
mary. 


Reginald  Southey,  M.D. 

Dr.  Southey  was  born  in  Harley  Street  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1835,  being  the  young- 
est son  of  Dr.  Henry  Herbert  Southey,  a Fellow 
of  the  College,  and  brother  to  the  Poet  Laureate. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Westminster, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
graduating  there  with  a first  class  in  Natural 
Science  in  1857.  Three  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  Radcliffe  Travelling  Fellow- 
ship, and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
that  fellowship  spent  some  time  on  the  Con- 
tinent, studying  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Prague. 
In  the  same  year  he  became  a Member  of  our 
College.  In  1862,  having  manifested  sym- 
ptoms of  phthisis,  he  travelled  in  South  America, 
and  spent  the  following  winter  in  Madeira. 
Returning  to  London  in  1864,  he  became  Phy- 
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sician  to  the  Royal  General  Dispensary  and 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  Victoria  Park  Hos- 
pital, posts  which  he  resigned  the  folloiving 
year  on  being  elected  Assistant  Physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  In  1866  he  became 
a Fellow,  and  was  Goulstonian  Lecturer  the 
following  year,  taking  as  the  subject  of  his 
lectures,  44  The  Nature  and  Affinities  of  Tu- 
bercle.” His  promotion  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  was  rapid,  as  he  became  Lecturer  on 
Forensic  Medicine  in  1868,  and  full  Physician 
to  the  Hospital  two  years  later. 

In  1881  he  delivered  the  Lumleian  Lectures, 
choosing  for  his  subject  44  Bright’s  Disease.” 
The  lectures  were  an  able  review  of  the  subject, 
and  attracted  considerable  notice  at  the  time  of 
their  delivery. 

Southey  was  an  active  member  of  many  of 
the  London  Societies,  to  whose  Transactions  he 
communicated  several  papers  ; he  took,  perhaps, 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  Clinical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  an  original  Member,  and  Secretary 
for  the  years  1873  to  1875,  and  Vice-President 
in  1883.  At  this  Society  he  brought  forward  in 
1879  his  method  of  draining  anasarcous  limbs 
by  capillary  tubes,  a plan  which  has  stood  the 
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test  of  years,  and  has  become  widely  known  and 
practised. 

Dr.  Southey  resigned  all  his  hospital  appoint- 
ments on  being  appointed  a Commissioner  in 
Lunacy  in  1883,  an  office  he  held  until  the  year 
before  his  death,  when  failing  health  led  to  his 
resignation. 

In  addition  to  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical,  Clinical,  and 
Pathological  Societies,  Dr.  Southey  wrote  on 
“ Personal  Health  ” for  Quain’s  Dictionary  of 
Medicine , numerous  contributions  to  the  St. 
Bartholomew’ s Hospital  Bejports,  and  trans- 
lated the  articles  on  “ Renal  Diseases  ” in  von 
Ziemssen’s  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. He  married  early  in  life  a daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Watson  Thornton,  Prebendary  of  Here- 
ford, who  survives  him,  and  died,  deeply  re- 
gretted by  his  many  friends,  from  pneumonia, 
at  his  country  house  at  Sutton  Valence,  Kent, 
on  the  8tli  of  November. 

Sir  Richard  Thorne  Thorne,  K.C.B.,  M.D. 

By  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Sir 
Richard  Thorne  the  College  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  Fellows,  and  sanitary  science 
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in  tliis  country  was  deprived  of  its  acknowledged 
leader.  Sir  Richard  was  the  second  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  Thomas  Thorne,  a banker  at 
Leamington,  and  was  born  there  on  October 
13th,  1842.  He  was  partly  educated  abroad, 
being  at  school  at  Neuwied,  in  Prussia,  and  then 
at  the  Lycee  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained prizes  in  Natural  History  and  Chemistry. 
On  leaving  Paris  he  was  for  a time  at  Mill  Hill 
School,  and  entered  the  Medical  School  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  becoming  M.R.C.S.E. 
in  1863,  and  graduating  B.M.  at  the  London 
University  with  the  highest  honours  in  1866. 
At  St.  Bartholomew’s  he  successively  held  the 
posts  of  Midwifery  Assistant  and  Casualty 
Physician,  and  was  early  placed  on  the  Junior 
Teaching  Staff  of  its  Medical  School,  and  be- 
came Lecturer  there  on  Public  Health  in  1879. 
In  1868  he  became  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Assist- 
ant Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  requested  by  Sir 
John  Simon  to  conduct  some  inquiries  for  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
in  1871  was  offered  and  accepted  a permanent 
post  in  the  Department. 
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It  was  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Local  Government  Board,  that  Sir  Richard 
made  his  reputation.  Sir  John  Simon  at  once 
saw  his  ability,  and  employed  him  in  making 
some  very  important  inquiries  into  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  fever  and  other  epidemic  diseases. 

In  1885,  when  comparatively  a junior  officer 
at  the  Local  Government  Board,  Sir  Richard 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  British  Delegates  to 
the  International  Sanitary  Conference  held  at 
Rome,  and,  together  with  Sir  Joseph  Taylor  and 
Dr.  Lewis,  successfully  opposed  the  re-imposition 
of  a quarantine  system  as  a preventive  of  cholera. 
He  represented  this  country  at  all  the  subsequent 
conferences  held  at  Venice,  Dresden,  Paris  and 
Venice,  and  was  Her  Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary 
at  the  three  last.  Sir  Richard  took  the  leading 
part  in  obtaining  the  general  abolition  of  quaran- 
tine in  its  old  form,  which  was  definitely  aban- 
doned by  the  nations  which  took  part  in  the 
Conventions  of  Dresden,  Paris  and  Venice;  for 
his  services  in  these  Conferences  Sir  Richard 
was  made  in  1897  a K.C.B. 

In  1892  he  succeeded  Dr.  Buchanan  as 
Principal  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Govern- 
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ment  Board,  and  in  that  position  his  power  of 
work  and  administrative  ability  were  recognised 
by  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 

Sir  Bichard  became  a Licentiate  of  our  Col- 
lege in  1865,  a Member  in  1867,  a Fellow  in 
1875.  In  1891  he  was  Milroy  Lecturer,  and 
published  his  lectures  in  an  extended  form 
under  the  title  of  Diphtheria , its  Natural  His- 
tory and  Prevention.  In  this  work  he  brings 
together  in  a masterly  manner  all  that  was 
known  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  mode 
of  its  propagation.  In  the  Harben  Lectures, 
delivered  in  1898,  he  presented  in  a comprehen- 
sive review  all  that  is  known  regarding  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  conditions  which  favour  or  check 
its  diffusion.  His  experience  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  any  legislation  which  interferes 
with  personal  liberty,  caused  him  to  strongly 
oppose  the  views  of  those  sanitarians  who  are 
in  favour  of  adding  tuberculosis  to  the  number 
of  diseases  included  in  the  Notification  Act  of 
1889.  As  principal  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  he  had  to  supervise 
the  arrangements  for  preventing  the  admission 
of  cholera  into  this  country  in  1893,  when  it 
was  so  prevalent  at  Hamburg  and  other  con- 
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tinental  ports,  and  this  was  so  successfully  ac- 
complished that,  although  a few  cases  were 
imported  the  spread  of  the  scourge  was  pre- 
vented. 

In  1895  the  Crown  appointed  him  as  one  of 
its  representatives  for  England  on  the  General 
Medical  Council,  where  his  knowledge  of  ad- 
ministrative matters  and  the  needs  of  public 
health  enabled  him  to  speak  with  an  authority 
which  exercised  much  influence  on  the  Council, 
where  his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt. 

In  addition  to  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
Sir  Richard  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
an  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh,  a D.Sc.  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland,  a Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  Rome,  a Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Royal  Italian  Society 
of  Hygiene,  and  a Foreign  Associate  of  the 
Society  of  Hygiene,  France;  and  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  in 
1887,  and  was  awarded  the  Stewart  Prize  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  1893. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  two  of  our 
Fellows  during  the  past  year  have  died  from  a 
somewhat  rare  accident,  for,  like  Bishop  Hicks, 
Sir  Richard  Thorne  died  on  December  18tli  in 
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consequence  of  pulmonary  embolism  occurring 
in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  inflammation  of 
varicose  veins. 

Sir  Richard  Thorne  married  early  in  life 
(1866)  Martha,  daughter  of  Joseph  Ry lands,  of 
Sutton  Grange,  Hull,  who,  together  with  three 
sons,  all  members  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
survive  to  deplore  his  loss. 


Francis  Charlewood  Turner,  M.D. 

Francis  Charlewood  Turner  was  born  at 
Fenton  House,  Hampstead,  on  October  20th, 
1843.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Turner,  Treasurer  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  He  was 
educated  under  the  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  at 
Clapham  School,  and  obtained  a scholarship  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1866,  being  seventeenth  Wrangler. 
His  medical  studies  were  pursued  at  Cambridge 
and  Guy’s  Hospital,  becoming  M.R.C.S.E.  in 
1871,  M.D.  of  Cambridge  1874,  a Member  of 
our  College  in  1875,  and  Fellow  in  1881.  Both 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Guy’s  he  was  known  as  an 
indefatigable  worker,  and  turned  his  attention 
particularly  to  Pathology.  After  filling  the  post 
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of  Resident  Assistant  Physician  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Physician  to 
the  London  Hospital  in  1876.  Two  years  later  he 
became  Curator  of  the  Museum  there,  and  in 
1883  Pathologist.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Sutton 
he  became  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  in  1891. 
Dr.  Turner  was  Secretary  to  the  Pathological 
Society  from  1891  to  1893,  and  its  Transactions 
contain  many  valuable  communications  from  him, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  those  connected 
with  the  nervous  system.  He  wrote  also  on 
“ Fibroid  Degeneration  of  the  Heart  ” ( Transac- 
tions of  the  International  Medical  Congress , 
1881),  “ On  the  Function  of  Vessels  in  Relation  to 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,”  and  on“  Presystolic 
Murmurs,”  both  published  in  the  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  Reports. 

Dr.  Turner  was  a singularly  shy  and  un- 
assuming man,  so  much  so  that  he  was  known 
to  few  excepting  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
course  of  his  duties  brought  into  contact.  As  a 
physician  and  pathologist  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  attention  to  minute  details,  and  his 
accuracy  gave  extra  value  to  his  pathological 
work. 

Failing  health  caused  him  to  resign  his  office 
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of  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital  towards 
the  close  of  last  year,  and  he  did  not  long*  survive, 
dying*  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  on  February  2nd. 
Dr.  Turner  married  in  1886  the  sister  of  the  late 
Dr.  Francis  McDougall,  Bishop  of  Labuan. 

He  was  also  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society,  of  the  Hunterian  and 
Clinical  Societies,  and  Consulting  Physician  to 
the  hferth  Eastern  Hospital  for  Children  and 
the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  Last  year  the 
University  of  Durham,  where  he  was  an  Exa- 
miner, conferred  on  him  an  honorary  M.D. 
degree. 

Thomas  Guy,  M.D. 

Thomas  Guy  died  at  Dover  on  March  2nd  in 
his  eiglity-first  year.  He  was  born  at  Chichester, 
where  his  family  for  three  generations  had  been 
medical  practitioners  of  considerable  repute ; his 
grandfather  was  the  friend  of  Jenner  and  a 
pupil  with  him  of  John  Hunter;  his  elder 
brother  was  the  late  Dr.  William  Guy,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  at,  and  Physician 
to,  King’s  College  Hospital.  Thomas  Guy  was 
educated  at  King’s  College, becoming  M.R.C.S.E. 
in  1840,  and  taking  the  M.D.  degree  of  Heidel- 
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berg  in  1842,  in  which  year  he  entered  the 
Military  Service  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the 
11th  Regiment  of  the  Line;  he  became  full 
Surgeon  in  1853 — in  which  capacity  he  served 
in  the  Crimea — and  Surgeon-major  in  1862.  He 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  Ships  in  the 
Red  Sea  during  the  Abyssinian  Campaign  of 
1867-68,  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and 
received  a medal.  In  1872  he  retired  from  the 
Military  Service  with  the  honorary  rank  of 
Inspector- General  of  Military  Hospitals.  During 
the  Franco-German  War  he  was  Director  in 
Chief  of  the  English  Ambulance.  He  joined  our 
College  as  Member  in  1859,  and  was  elected  a 
Fellow  in  1878. 

Although  little  known  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
College,  Dr.  Guy  was  a man  of  great  intellectual 
attainments,  and  a good  classical  and  German 
scholar,  and  translated  Professor  Esmarch’s 
work,  The  First  Dressing  of  Wounds  on  the 
Battlefield.  On  leaving  the  military  service  he 
altogether  retired  from  practice,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  to  German  medical  literature  and  the 
critical  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Dr.  Guy  was  twice  married,  first  to  a daughter 
of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Pontypool,  and  secondly  to 
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Emma,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Edyvean  Cumming,  of  North  Slioebury,  Essex, 
who  survives  him.  A correspondent  writes  of 
him,  u His  memory  will  be  held  in  honour  by 
all  who  knew  him  both  in  public  and  private 
life.” 


William  Maroet,  M.E).,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Marcet  belonged  to  a family  distinguished 
in  science,  medicine,  and  literature.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Francis  Marcet,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Academy,  now  the  University,  of 
Geneva,  and  was  grandson  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Marcet,  a Fellow  of  the  College  and  Physician 
to  Guy’s  Hospital,  whose  wife  was  the  well- 
known  authoress,  Jane  Marcet.  His  family 
belonged  to  Geneva,  where  William  Marcet  was 
born  in  1828,  and  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Geneva  Academy,  proceeding  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1846  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
medicine.  At  Edinburgh  he  was  the  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Murchison,  Burdon- Sander- 
son, and  Priestley,  who  have  all  occupied  such 
distinguished  positions  in  our  profession  in  this 
country.  He  took  his  doctor’s  degree  with  high 
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honours  in  1850,  and  left  Edinburgh  for  Paris, 
where  he  worked  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
Professor  Verdeil,  in  collaboration  with  whom 
he  presented  various  communications  to  the 
Biological  Society  of  Paris.  Leaving  Paris  in 
1853,  he  settled  in  London,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital  (1855),  and  in  1857  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  his  work  in  Physiological 
Chemistry,  mainly  researches  into  the  Chemistry 
of  Digestion  and  the  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the 
Body. 

Marcet  became  a Licentiate  of  our  College  in 
1855,  and  Fellow  in  1859  ; Examiner  1862-67, 
Councillor  in  1871-72,  and  was  appointed 
Croonian  Lecturer  in  1895. 

Scientific  research  had  always  greater  attrac- 
tion for  him  than  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
he  resigned  his  post  at  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital in  1863,  but  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Brompton  Hospital  in  1867,  at  a time  when  he 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  study  of  tubercle. 
In  this  year,  1867,  he  published  a pamphlet  con- 
firming Villemin’s  experiments  on  the  inocula- 
tion of  tubercle  in  animals,  and  began  to  study 
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tlie  effects  of  climate  on  plithisis  and  other 
diseases,  publishing  a work  on  The  Principal 
Southern  and  Swiss  Health  Resorts  in  1888. 

In  conjunction  with  his  friends  Burdon- 
Sanderson,  Murchison,  and  Bristowe,  he  took 
part  in  the  scientific  inquiry  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  on  the 
Cattle  Plague,  and  reported  on  the  chemistry  of 
the  blood  and  tissues  in  that  disease  (1866). 

Marcet  resigned  his  post  at  the  Brompton 
Hospital  in  1871,  and  from  that  period  he  may 
be  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
research,  especially  to  the  phenomena  of  human 
respiration.  Possessed  of  ample  means,  Marcet 
spared  neither  expense  nor  labour  in  carrying 
out  liis  experiments ; they  were  conducted  not 
only  in  the  laboratory,  but  also  by  observations 
made  on  the  effects  of  temperature,  high  alti- 
tudes, muscular  exertion,  and  volition  on  the 
respiration.  The  analysis  and  laboratory  work 
connected  with  his  researches  were  carried  out 
for  the  most  part  in  a laboratory  at  University 
College,  lent  to  him  by  Prof.  Schafer ; but  his 
observations  were  conducted  in  various  localities 
and  frequently  at  very  high  altitudes,  on  the 
Breithorn  at  18,685  feet,  the  Coll  St.  Theodule, 
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10,899,  the  Coll  de  (leant,  11,030.  The  cold 
experienced  at  these  heights  in  the  Alps  intro- 
ducing a disturbing  element  on  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  Dr.  Marcet  spent  in  1878 
three  weeks  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  at  a height 
of  13,000  feet,  where  the  temperature  is  not 
nearly  so  much  reduced  as  on  the  Alps  at  a 
similar  elevation.  The  results  of  these  years  of 
observation  were  brought  before  the  College  in 
the  Croonian  Lectures  (1895),  which  he  after- 
wards published,  together  with  a supplement 
detailing  The  Methods  of  Investigation  and 
Analytical  Results,  and  form  a most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  physiology  of  the 
respiration.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments 
Dr.  Marcet  devised  a new  form  of  eudiometer, 
for  measuring  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in 
expired  air,  and  he  also  brought  before  the 
Royal  Society  a modified  calorimeter,  for  more 
accurately  measuring  the  heat  given  off  by  the 
body. 

Besides  the  papers  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Dr.  Marcet  contributed  two 
papers  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Cliirurgical 
Society  on  Laryngeal  Phthisis  and  numerous 
papers  to  other  scientific  and  medical  societies. 
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Dr.  Marcet  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
Alpine  and  Swiss  Alpine  Clubs,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  the  Alps  and  mountain  scenery, 
which  he  enjoyed  to  the  full  at  his  Swiss  home 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Dr.  Marcet  had  for 
many  years  been  a sufferer  from  asthma,  and 
for  some  years  other  symptoms  of  failing  health 
had  manifested  themselves,  but  up  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  retained  his  youthful  energy  and 
spirits,  and  his  death  at  Luxor  on  March  4th, 
whilst  on  an  excursion  up  the  Nile,  came  as  a 
surprise  to  those  who  were  only  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

Dr.  Marcet  was  married,  and  his  widow  and 
one  son  survive  him. 


Robert  Cory,  M.D. 

Dr.  Cory  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Cory  of 
Botcherley,  near  Carlisle.  He  was  born  in 
London  in  1844,  and  educated  at  Rossal  School 
and  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  obtained 
part  of  his  medical  education  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital.  He  passed  his  M.B.  examination  at 
Cambridge  in  1871,  and  filled  the  posts  of 
House-Surgeon  at  Addenbrooke’s  and  St. 
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Thomas’s  Hospitals.  He  acted  as  an  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Alice  Hospital,  Darmstadt, 
during  the  Franco- Herman  War,  and  he  also 
worked  at  a military  hospital  at  Bingen.  After 
leaving  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  he  went  into 
general  practice  at  New  Church,  near  Kossen- 
dale,  Lancashire,  and  afterwards  in  Carlisle. 

When  there  he  was  invited  to  become  Assist- 
ant Obstetric  Physician  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital, and  returned  to  town  on  being  appointed 
to  that  post,  and  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in 
charge  of  the  vaccination  in  the  children’s  out- 
patient department,  and  later  Joint  Lecturer  on 
Forensic  Medicine. 

An  old  friend  of  his  says,  66  Cory  ought  to 
have  remained  a general  practitioner  or  become 
a surgeon.  He  was  totally  unfitted  for  obstetric 
work,  especially  in  London.  He  never  liked 
practice,  and,  although  he  began  prosperously, 
he  quite  gave  it  up  after  his  breakdown  in 
health.” 

Dr.  Cory  married  in  1872  Augusta,  daughter 
of  Commander  Lapidge,  R.N.,  and  did  not  join 
our  College  until  1876,  becoming  a Fellow  two 
years  later.  Almost  all  his  work  and  writings 
were  in  connection  with  vaccination,  and  for 


twenty-five  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice and  teaching  of  this  subject.  He  took  part 
with  the  late  Sir  Gfeorge  Buchanan  in  founding 
the  Animal  Vaccine  Establishment  in  1881,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  acted  as  its 
Director.  His  enthusiasm  led  him  to  experi- 
ment on  himself  in  trying  to  solve  the  vexed 
question  of  the  communicability  of  syphilis  by 
the  lymph  of  a vaccine  vesicle  uncontaminated 
by  blood ; three  times  he  performed  this  expe- 
riment with  impunity,  but  the  fourth  was 
followed  by  infection  and  disastrous  results,  for 
his  health  permanently  suffered,  and  his  un- 
timely death  on  March  19th  was,  without  doubt, 
hastened  by  this  heroic  self-sacrifice. 

Dr.  Cory’s  writings  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
tained in  reports  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  in  the  St.  'Thomas’s  Hospital  Reports. 
Two  years  ago  he  published  a volume  of  Lectures 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vaccination,  in 
which  his  large  experience  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  are  contained. 

The  British  Medical  Association  bestowed  on 
him  the  Stewart  Prize  in  1886,  as  a recognition 
of  the  value  of  his  work  in  connection  with 
vaccination. 


He  was  a man  of  keen  observation,  strong- 
opinions,  and  fearless  in  stating  them  ; he  sought 
for  the  truth,  and  spared  neither  time,  labour, 
nor  even  life  itself  in  seeking  for  it. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 


The  past  year  lias  not  been  without  incidents 
of  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
College.  It  has  received  various  communica- 
tions from  the  Government  and  public  bodies, 
and  has,  I trust,  been  able  to  render  valuable 
services  to  the  State. 


Losses  by  Death. 

We  have  to  lament  the  death  of  seven  of  our 
Fellows  during  the  year,  of  17  Members,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  of  122  Licentiates. 
The  admissions  into  the  College  during  the  same 
period  have  been  12  Fellows,  29  Members,  and 
471  Licentiates. 

Royal  Favours  and  Distinctions. 

An  unusual  number  of  Royal  favours  and 
distinctions  have  been  bestowed  on  members  of 
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our  body.  Her  late  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
confer  the  Hold  Kaiser-i-Hind  Medal  (First  Class) 
for  public  service  in  India  on  Captain  Charles 
Henry  James,  Indian  Medical  Service,  Licen- 
tiate of  the  College.  Captain  James  had  been 
plague  medical  officer-in  .Jalandhar  and  Hoshia- 
pur  Districts,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this 
year  a similar  honour  was  conferred  on  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  James  Sutherland  Wilkins,  D.S.O., 
Indian  Medical  Service.  Among  the  New  Year’s 
honours,  her  late  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer 
a baronetcy  on  your  President  and  on  Dr. 
Thomas  Barlow,  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen  and  Physician  to  the  Household. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  Sir  James  Beid,  Baronet,  K.C.B.,  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Boyal  Victorian 
Order,  and  has  conferred  the  honour  of  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Victorian  Order  on  Sir 
Bichard  Douglas  Powell,  Bart.,  Sir  Thomas 
Barlow,  Bart.,  and  Sir  William  Broadbent, 
Bart. 


■J 


Award  of  Prizes,  Scholarships,  etc. 

The  Moxon  Medal  was  awarded  to  Sir  William 
Tennant  Gairdner,  K.C.B.,  as  “ pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  observation  and  research  in 
clinical  medicine.”  Sir  William  was  present  and 
received  the  medal  at  the  Harveian  commemora- 
tion. The  Charles  Murchison  scholarship  was  last 
year  awarded  by  this  College,  and  the  success- 
ful candidate  was  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp  English, 
a student  of  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  a Licen- 
tiate of  our  College. 

The  Jenks  Memorial  Scholarship  Avas  awarded 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  tAvo  Presidents,  to  Alfred 
George  SAVorn,  late  a pupil  of  Epsom  College. 

No  aAvard  Avas  made  to  the  Parkes- Weber 
Prize,  the  adjudicators  reporting  to  the  College 
that  they  were  unable  to  recommend  any  of  the 
essays  submitted  as  Avorthy  of  the  prize ; they 
subsequently  reported  also  that,  having  examined 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  they  found  no  Avork 
published  since  the  last  award  of  sufficient  merit 
to  be  recommended  for  the  prize. 

The  Gilbert  Blane  Medals,  Avhicli  are  pre- 
sented biennially  to  the  two  surgeons  of  the 
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Royal  Navy  who  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  kept 
the  best  scientific  and  professional  journals  since 
the  last  award,  were  adjudged  to  Staff- Surgeon 
Janies  M.  Rogers  and  Surgeon  Oswald  Rees ; the 
senior  Censor,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
acting  as  one  of  the  adjudicators. 

GtIFTS  TO  THE  CoLLECtE. 

During  the  year  the  munificent  gift  of  £1000 
promised  by  Dr.  Theodore  Williams,  one  of  the 
Censors  in  1899,  was  received  by  the  College  in 
two  instalments  of  £500  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings in  April  and  October,  when  the  thanks  of 
the  College  were  returned  to  the  donor,  and  I 
think  I shall  only  be  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  College  if  I again  on  this 
occasion  express  the  thanks  of  the  College  for 
this  most  welcome  gift.  I trust  that  Dr. 
Theodore  Williams  may  have  many  followers 
in  the  good  example  he  lias  set  our  Fellows. 

The  College  has  also  received  from  Dr.  Pye- 
Smith  the  gift  of  a handsome  oak  table-case,  in 
which  some  of  the  more  interesting  of  the 
manuscripts,  printed  books,  and  other  relics  can 
be  placed,  and  so  be  made  available  for  inspec- 
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tion  by  our  Fellows  and  Members.  It  lias 
also  to  thank  many  of  its  Fellows  for  gifts  of 
valuable  books,  more  especially  Sir  Samuel 
Wilks,  who  has  presented  from  his  library  an 
interesting  collection  of  old  books.  Under  our 
new  Harveian  librarian  much  improvement  lias 
taken  place  in  the  Library  ; the  provision  of  a 
competent  assistant  in  the  Library,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a subject-catalogue  of  recent  books, 
will  render  our  Library  much  more  available 
for  use  by  our  Fellows  and  Members. 

College  Lectures,  etc. 

The  usual  College  Lectures  have  been  de- 
livered.  Dr.  Mott  was  the  Croonian  Lecturer 
for  the  year ; his  valuable  and  most  interesting 
lectures  on  “ The  Degeneration  of  the  Neurone  ” 
have  since  been  published,  and  reflect  credit 
on  English  neurology. 

On  St.  Luke’s  Day  the  Harveian  Oration  was 
given  by  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  Regius  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Cambridge,  the  title  of  his  oration 
being  “ Physiological  Darkness  before  Harvey.” 

During  the  present  year  the  Milroy  Lectures 
have  been  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  on 
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“ The  Influence  of  the  Dwelling  on  Health,” 
and  the  Lnmleian  one  by  onr  learned  Harveian 
Librarian,  “ On  Cancer,  especially  of  the  Internal 
Organs.”  The  G-ulstonian  has  had  to  be  de- 

O 

f erred  owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Head. 


Financial  Position. 

The  financial  position  of  the  College  has  given 
and  gives  great  anxiety  to  your  Treasurer  and 
Finance  Committee,  and  to  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  working  of  the  College.  The 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  upon  the  subject  comes  before  you 
to-day,  and  will  receive  your  earnest  attention. 
The  past  is  the  first  year  in  which  this  College 
has  been  on  an  equality,  so  far  as  regards  the  fees 
for  the  examination  by  the  Conjoint  Board,  with 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  accounts 
show  a gain  of  £601  over  the  average  profit 
made  on  the  examinations  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  the  examination  hall  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  examiners.  Although  this  is  some- 
what  satisfactory,  the  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  candidates  now  applying  for  the  exa- 
mination of  the  Conjoint  Board  renders  it 
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doubtful  if  the  College  is  likely  to  receive,  at 
all  events  for  some  years,  the  same  amount  of 
money  from  fees  for  examination  as  it  did  in 
former  years.  The  whole  subject  was  brought 
before  the  College  in  January,  and  was  referred 
back  to  the  Committee,  who  report  to-day. 

I have  also  to  inform  the  College  that  the 
dispute  which  has  for  some  years  been  going  on 
between  the  College  and  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  is  at  last  closed,  but  not,  I regret  to 
say,  in  our  favour.  We  claimed,  as  did  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  exemption  from  the 
property  tax  as  a corporation  devoted  to  educa- 
tion or  science.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
as  you  will  remember,  fought  the  Inland  Revenue 
on  the  point,  but  the  decision  in  the  Divisional 
Court,  and  afterwards  in  the  Appeal  Court,  was 
adverse  to  them ; and  under  these  circumstances 
our  advising  counsel  informed  the  College  that 
it  was  useless  to  contest  the  matter  unless  the 
College  were  prepared  to  carry  the  matter  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  This  would  entail  an 
amount  of  expense  which  we  are  quite  unable 
to  meet,  and  consequently  we  must  accept  the 
decision  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  imposition  of  the  property  tax  throws  a 
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permanent  burden  of  about  £112  per  annum 
on  tlie  College,  and  about  six  times  that  amount 
is  due  for  arrears  since  the  Inland  Revenue  first 
made  a claim  for  it. 

General  Medical  Council. 

During  the  year  communications  have  taken 
place  between  the  College  and  the  General 
Medical  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  registra- 
tion of  students,  but  the  matter  remains  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  it  did  last  year. 
I am  in  great  hopes  that  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  who  now 
have  this  subject  under  consideration,  will  be 
able  to  devise  means  by  which  the  difficulty  as 
to  the  registration  of  students  can  be  altogether 
obviated.  A report  dealing  with  other  matters 
connected  with  the  General  Medical  Council  is 
presented  to  you  to-day  by  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

o 


Communications  with  Government  Departments 
and  Public  Bodies. 


The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  laid  before 
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tlie  College  a request  that  it  should  give  an 
opinion  on  the  length  of  time  that  diphtheritic 
and  scarlatinal  patients  should  be  detained.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Pye- Smith,  Dr.  Bridges,  Dr.  Sidney  Phillips, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Caiger,  were 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  report. 
In  due  course  a report  was  made,  and  the 
College  adopted  the  recommendation  that  a 
further  and  longer  investigation  of  the  circum- 

O O 

stances  under  which  recurrent  cases  occur 
should  be  made. 

In  May  the  Hon.  Secretary  forwarded  certain 
questions  to  the  College  on  the  advisability  of 
standardising  drugs.  These  questions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Laboratories  Committee,  and  their 
report  was  adopted. 

At  the  Comitia  on  July  11th  the  President 
informed  the  College  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  requested  him  to  serve  as  a member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  “ to  consider  and  re- 
port on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  South  Africa,”  and  that  he  trusted 
the  College  would  approve  of  his  so  doing,  and 
of  his  appointing  Dr.  Pavy  as  Pro-president 
during  his  absence. 
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At  the  same  Comitia  a communication  was 
received  from  Lord  Lansdowne  requesting  the 
advice  of  the  College  as  to  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  investigating  the  nature  of  dysentery 
in  armies  in  the  field.  The  College  advised  that 
a small  commission  of  competent  persons  investi- 
gating the  disease  at  the  seat  of  war  would  be 
the  most  promising  course.  This  advice  was 
followed,  and  a commission  of  three,  Colonel 
Notter  and  Major  Bruce,  of  the  R.A.M.C.,  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Simpson,  our  Fellow,  were 
appointed. 

The  University  of  London. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  close  of  a move- 
ment which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  this 
College  for  sixteen  years.  After  prolonged 
agitation,  Parliamentary  and  Royal  Commis- 
sions, and  numberless  meetings  of  committees 
and  representatives  of  the  various  bodies  con- 
cerned, the  University  of  London,  as  a teaching 
as  well  as  an  examining  body,  has  at  last  taken 
shape.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  its 
machinery  can  be  in  working  order,  but  the 
College  obtained  in  the  extent  of  its  representa- 
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tion  on  tlie  governing  body  of  the  University  all 
that  it  ever  laid  claim  to. 

Fresh  bye-laws  had  to  be  enacted  for  regu- 
lating the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the 
College  in  the  University,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  College  on  the  26th  of  Jnly  it  very  wisely 
elected  as  its  representatives  two  distinguished 
Fellows,  who  had  taken  a most  active  and 
influential  part  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  College — Drs.  Pye- Smith  and  Allchin.  To 
both  of  these  Fellows  the  College  is  greatly 
indebted,  and  wishes,  I am  sure,  to  tender  again 
their  thanks.  To  Dr.  Allchin,  who  for  upwards 
of  ten  years  had  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee which  watched  all  the  proceedings  in  or 
out  of  Parliament  in  connection  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  University,  the  College  is  par- 

* 

ticularly  indebted,  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  this  a vote  of  thanks  and  the  sum  of  100 
guineas  was  unanimously  awarded  to  him  at  the 
same  meeting. 

Onr  College,  together  with  the  whole  country, 
rejoiced  that  the  dastardly  attempt  made  on  the 
life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Brussels  rail- 
way station  on  April  4th  was  followed  by  no 
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ill  effects  either  to  him  or  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  your  President  telegraphed  to  His  Royal 
Highness  our  deep  feeling  of  thankfulness  at 
their  escape.  To  this  telegram  I received  a 
gracious  answer,  which  I communicated  to  the 
College  at  the  Comitia  on  April  26th. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  College  on  Janu- 
ary 31st  the  College  passed  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  put  from  the  chair : — 
“ That  the  College  humbly  approach  His 
Majesty  the  King  and  express  its  profound 
sorrow  at  the  loss  which  His  Majesty  and  the 
Royal  Family  have  sustained,  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  him  of  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
his  throne  and  person.” 

At  the  same  meeting  the  College  adopted  the 
address  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  College 
officers,  and  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  receive  a deputation  from  the  College,  con- 
sisting of  the  President,  Censors,  and  Registrar, 
on  March  20th,  when  the  address  was  presented 
by  the  President,  and  His  Majesty’s  gracious 
answer,  which  will  be  placed  before  you  to-day, 
was  returned  to  the  deputation. 

I thank  the  College  very  sincerely  for  the 
support  and  kind  consideration  it  has  shown  me 
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in  my  endeavours  to  conduct  the  work  of  the 
College  during  the  past  year,  and  it  now  only 
remains  for  me  to  read  some  portions  of  the 
brief  obituary  notices  I have  put  together  of  the 
Fellows  who  have  gone  from  us  in  the  course  of 
the  last  twelve  months. 

Sir  William  Overend  Priestley,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  M.P. 

William  Overend  Priestley  was  born  on  June 
24th,  1829,  at  Morley  Hall,  near  Leeds,  where 
his  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Priestley,  was  then 
living.  He  was  the  great-nepliew  of  Joseph 
Priestley  the  theologist  and  scientist,  the 
discoverer  of  oxygen,  and  the  destroyer  of 
phlogiston,  the  supposed  inflammable  substance 
which  was  thought  to  be  pure  fire,  or  the 
principle  of  fire  inherent  in  combustible  sub- 
stances. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  Leeds, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Sadler  of  Barnsley, 
when  he  had  as  a fellow-apprentice  the  late  Sir 
Spencer  Wells.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Sadler 
early  appreciated  Priestley’s  abilities,  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  rise  to  eminence  in  his 
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profession.  On  leaving  Mr.  Sadler’s  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh,  and  early  distinguished 
himself  in  science  as  well  as  medicine,  for  when 
only  twenty- one  years  of  age  he  read  before  the 
Botanical  Society,  of  which  he  was  then  a 
Fellow,  a paper  entitled  “ Remarks  on  some 
British  Species  of  Carex.”  In  this  communica- 
tion he  enters  on  what  I believe  is  still  a most 
difficult  subject  for  botanists,  the  specific  dif- 
ferences of  certain  of  the  varieties  of  British 
Carices. 

In  1851,  before  lie  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  he  published  a paper  on  “ Pelvic 
Cellulitis  and  the  Fascise  of  the  Pelvis  in  the 
Female,  illustrated  by  Dissections.”  It  is  said 
that  this  paper  led  to  the  intimacy  which  sub- 
sequently existed  between  Priestley  and  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson.  In  1853  he  graduated  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  was  awarded  the 
Senate  Bold  Medal  for  the  year.  Previously  to 
taking  the  Edinburgh  M.D.  degree  Priestley 
had  become  a member  of  our  College  in  1850, 
and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1853. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  acted  for  some 
years  as  assistant  to  Sir  James  Simpson,  whose 
reputation  was  at  that  time  at  its  greatest 
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height,  and  this  position  gave  him  an  intro- 
duction not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  all  the 
leading  obstetricians  and  gynaecologists  of  the 
day. 

Priestley  settled  in  London  in  1856,  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage  with  a daughter  of 
Robert  Chambers,  author  of  The  Vestiges  of 
Creation,  and  thus  became  connected  with  the 
literary  circles  of  both  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Shortly  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  town 
he  joined,  in  1858,  the  Grosvenor  Place  School 
of  Medicine  as  Joint  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
with  Dr.  Bloxham,  and  in  the  year  of  his 
appointment  there  delivered  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  “ Development  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,” 
which  were  subsecpiently  published,  and  met 
with  much  approval.  In  1860  he  became 
Lecturer  of  Midwifery  and  Physician-Accou- 
cheur to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which  post  he 
held  until  elected  in  1863  to  the  Chair  of 
Obstetric  Medicine  at  Kind’s  Colle  ge.  An 

o o 

attack  of  diphtheria,  followed  by  partial  para- 
lysis, incapacitated  him  from  work  in  the 
following  year,  and  necessitated  his  retirement 
from  town  for  some  months.  On  his  return  he 
rapidly  regained  his  private  practice,  and  his 
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personal  charm  and  professional  reputation  soon 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  obstetricians,  and 
he  became  so  occupied  with  private  practice 
that  he  resigned  his  chair  at  King’s  College 
in  1872. 

He  had  the  honour  of  being  selected  to  attend 
Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  after- 
wards held  the  same  position  to  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Elected  a Fellow  of  our  College  in  1864,  he 
served  as  Examiner  in  Midwifery  for  three 
different  periods,  was  Councillor  1878-80, 
Lumleian  Lecturer  in  1887,  and  Censor  in 
1891-2.  The  subject  of  his  Lumleian  Lec- 
tures was  44  The  Pathology  of  Intra-uterine 
Death.” 

Priestley  added  no  ponderous  or  voluminous 
work  to  medical  literature,  but  in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  papers  he  communicated 
several  of  very  great  value  to  the  Obstetrical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  an  original  member, 
and  in  its  work  took  deep  interest,  serving 
the  office  of  President  in  1875-6.  He  con- 
tributed also  to  Reynolds’  System  of  Medicine 
and  to  Allbutt  and  Playfair’s  System  of  Gynae- 
cology, and  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
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Horatio  Storer  of  Boston,  Simpson’s  collected 
works. 

He  presided  over  the  section  of  Obstetric 
Medicine  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  1877,  and  again  in  1895,  when 
his  address  on  “ Over-operating  in  Gynaecology  ” 
attracted  much  attention  and  general  approval. 

In  1893  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
in  recognition  of  his  professional  eminence  and 
his  services  to  the  Royal  Family.  In  1896  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews, 
being  elected  without  opposition.  His  fine 
figure,  engaging  manner,  and  lucid  and  fluent 
speech  would  have  enabled  him  to  take  a more 
prominent  position  in  the  House  had  he  wished 
to  come  before  the  world  as  a politician. 

I have  attempted  very  briefly  to  sketch  Sir 
William  Priestley’s  professional  career,  but  that 
gives  but  a poor  representation  of  the  man. 
This  College  knew  him  well,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  attempt  the  task.  He  will  long 
remain  in  our  memories  as  an  example  of  a 
high-minded,  upright,  and  polished  physician  ; 
while  those  of  us  who  knew  him  better  will 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  time  passed  in 
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his  company.  His  delicate  humour,  his  genial 
hospitality,  and  his  never-failing  kindness  en- 
deared him  alike  to  his  patients  and  to  his 
numerous  friends. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  his  fatal  illness 
his  threescore  years  and  ten  had  not  left  much 
mark  on  him,  and  in  carriage  and  manner  he 
would  have  passed  for  a much  younger  man,  and 
he  was  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  duties 
and  enjoyments  of  life.  His  jaundice  was  at 
first  attributed  to  a chill  contracted  out  shooting, 
of  which  sport,  as  well  as  salmon  fishing,  he 
was  very  fond ; but  as  time  passed,  and  the 
symptoms  became  more  marked,  it  was  evident 
that  the  cause  was  of  a graver  nature,  being 
cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  after  a 
prolonged  illness  he  died  at  his  house  in  Mayfair 
on  April  lltli,  and  was  buried  at  Warnham. 

Sir  William  Priestley  was  a Fellow  of 
numerous  scientific  and  medical  societies,  both 
in  this  country,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America ; he  also  held  the  post  of  Consulting 
Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  British  Lying-in 
Hospital,  West  London  Hospital,  St.  Maryle- 
bone  Infirmary,  and  Paddington  Provident 
Dispensary.  He  was  also  an  honorary  Fellow 
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and  member  of  the  Council  of  King’s  College 
up  to  the  end  of  his  life. 


Nicholas  Tyacke,  M.D. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Tyacke  died  at  his  residence, 
Westgate,  Chichester,  on  May  7th,  from  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  at  the  great  age  of  88.  He 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Tyacke,  of  Godolphin, 
Cornwall,  and  was  born  on  October  1st,  1812. 
The  family  of  Tyacke  appears  to  be  a very  ancient 
one,  and  to  have  been  connected  with  Cornwall 
for  many  centuries.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  eleven  years  of  age ; his  early  education 
was  obtained  at  the  county  school  at  Bodmin, 
and  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Dr.  Nesbit,  of  Honiton,  in  1880,  and  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  following 
year.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  devoted  his 
attention  rather  to  the  study  of  natural  history 
than  medicine,  attending  lectures  on  botany  and 
zoology,  and  he  took  part  in  the  excursion  for 
investigating  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Sutherland, 
which  was  organised  in  1833  by  Edward  Forbes, 
Dr.  Greville,  and  others.  In  1834  he  went  to 
Paris  to  study  anatomy,  and  the  following  year 
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visited  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  and  other  Con- 
tinental towns,  returning  to  Edinburgh  to  take 
his  doctor’s  degree  in  1836.  He  spent  some 
part  of  that  year  in  attending  hospital  practice 
in  London,  and  then,  after  passing  some  months 
in  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of 
children  in  Paris,  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  he 
attended  the  hospitals  and  lectures  during  part 
of  1837.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  a 
confirmed  wanderer,  for  the  following  year, 
after  travelling  in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  he  spent  the  winter  in  London  attend- 
ing the  practice  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospitals,  and  towards  the  close  of  1839  com- 
menced practice  in  Exeter,  but  remained  there 
less  than  a vear,  and  in  ] 840  removed  to 
Chichester,  where  he  succeeded  to  the  practice 
of  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Forbes,  and  from 
that  date  his  wanderings  ceased. 

O 

Dr.  Tyacke  was  elected  a Fellow  of  our 
College  in  1860,  but  was  seldom  in  London,  and 
known  to  few  of  our  Fellows.  Upon  settling 
at  Chichester  he  was  elected  Physician  to  the 
Sussex,  East  Hants,  and  Chichester  Infirmary, 
and  remained  connected  with  that  institution 
until  his  death.  Dr.  Tyacke  did  not,  so  far  as 


I know,  contribute  to  medical  literature,  but  he 
was  a busy  and  successful  practitioner,  and  liis 
advice  was  much  sought  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chichester,  until  liis  increasing  deafness 
led  him  to  resign  practice.  He  was  a member 
of  the  South-eastern  branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  for  a time  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  branch. 

In  local  affairs  Dr.  Tyacke  took  an  active 
interest ; he  was  twice  Mayor  of  Chichester,  in 
1848  and  1862,  and  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
the  county  of  Sussex.  He  was  urgent  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town,  and  his  activity  in  this  direction  was 
resented  by  the  townspeople  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  lost  his  seat  on  the  Town  Council  in 
1868,  and  would  not  afterwards  consent  to 
serve ; but  he  lived  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  much  of  his  advice  followed  in  after 
years. 

Dr.  Tyacke,  although  not  a total  abstainer, 
was  a strong  advocate  of  temperance ; he  was 
a non-smoker,  and  never  touched  spirits  except- 
ing as  a medicine.  To  his  temperance  he 
attributed  his  length  of  days  and  fine  physique, 
for  at  the  age  of  87  his  son  informs  me  that  his 
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head  was  as  erect  and  his  back  as  straight  as  at 
20 ; and  another  friend  writes  of  him  in  his  old 
age  as  being  “ of  rather  more  than  middle 
height,  of  very  upright  figure  and  dignified 
carriage.”  He  was  a most  courteous,  straight- 
forward and  well-read  practitioner  taking  to 
his  last  year  of  life  an  interest  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Tyacke  was  twice  married,  first  in  1844 
to  Miss  Foreland,  by  whom  he  had  a family  of 
nine  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  survive  ; and 
secondly,  in  1868,  to  Miss  B nekton,  by  whom  he 
had  no  family.  For  many  years  Dr.  Tyacke 
was  a prominent  figure  in  the  society  of  Chi- 
chester ; respected  by  his  fellow-townsmen  and 
valued  by  his  friends,  he  has  left  the  example 
of  a long  and  well- spent  life. 

Daniel  John  Leech,  M.D.,  D.Sc. 

Daniel  John  Leech  was  the  second  son  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Leech  of  Urmston,  near  Man- 
chester, where  Dr.  Leech  was  born  on  January 
12tli,  1840.  His  education  was  entirely  con- 
ducted in  Manchester,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
became  a student  at  Owens  College,  where  he 
regularly  attended  classes  from  1854  to  1857.  In 
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1856  lie  became  a pupil  of  Mr.  T.  (x.  Richmond, 
a practitioner  living  in  Stratford  Road,  and  in 
the  following  year  joined  the  Manchester  Royal 
School  of  Medicine.  He  qualified  M.R.C.S.  and 
L.S.A.  within  a month  or  two  of  his  attaining 
the  age  of  21,  and  it  is  evidence  of  his  power  of 
work  and  ability  as  a student  that  he  passed 
the  London  University  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion, 1860,  whilst  engaged  in  the  daily  drudgery 
of  an  assistant  in  a large  general  practice,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparation  for  liis  final 
examination  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

After  qualifying  Dr.  Leech  spent  some 
months  in  Paris,  and  upon  his  return  was 
appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Manchester  Medical  School.  This  post  he  held 
for  two  years.  He  passed  the  Summer  Session 
of  1864  in  London,  acting  as  Clinical  Clerk  to 
Dr.  Sibson  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  on 
returning  to  Manchester  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Richmond,  and  for  some  years 
remained  in  general  practice. 

Dr.  Leech  obtained  first-class  honours  in 
Obstetric  Medicine  when  he  passed  the  M.B. 
Examination  at  the  London  University,  and 
became  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Hulme 
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Dispensary  two  years  later.  In  1876  liis  con- 
nection with  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary 
commenced,  first  as  Assistant  Physician,  and 
three  years  later  he  became  Honorary  Physician. 
He  joined  our  College  in  1875,  and  was  elected 
a Fellow  in  1882,  and  Examiner  1892-5. 

It  is  in  connection  with  pharmacology  and 
therapeutics  that  Dr.  Leech’s  name  is  best 
known.  He  may  be  said  to  have  created  the 
Professorship  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics at  the  Victoria  University.  Appointed 
co-lecturer  with  Mr.  Somers  in  1876,  he 
became  in  1881  the  first  professor  of  the  subject 
at  Owens  College,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
College  authorities  established  at  no  small 
expense  to  himself  the  Museum  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  the  Department  of  Experimental 
Pharmacology  attached  to  it ; his  reputation  in 
this  subject  rapidly  increased,  and  added  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  medical  school.  He  soon 
became  recognised  as  an  authority  in  thera- 
peutics and  pharmacology,  and  when  elected  to 
represent  the  University  on  the  General  Medical 
Council  in  1891,  his  services  were  at  once  given 
to  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  of  the  Council, 
and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Quain  he  was 
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appointed  Chairman  of  that  most  important 
committee. 

It  would  be  a great  injustice  to  Dr.  Leech  to 
associate  his  name  only  with  the  subject  which 
he  had  made  especially  his  own.  He  was  one 
of  those  conscientious  workers  who  are  never 
content  to  give  less  than  their  best,  and  his 
breadth  of  mind  and  wide  range  of  knowledge 
is  evidenced  by  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which 
he  sent  contributions  to  the  medical  press.  His 
most  important  contributions  to  medical  litera- 
ture were  the  Croonian  Lectures,  which  he 
delivered  in  1893,  and  subsequently  published. 

He  was  a clinician  and  therapeutist  rather 
than  a pathologist.  Skin  diseases  interested 
him,  and  he  organised  a Dermatological  De- 
partment  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  was 
Honorary  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases. 

He  earlv  turned  his  attention  to  sanitation, 
joining  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary 
Association  in  1869,  acting  as  its  Hon.  Secretarv, 
and  holding  the  position  of  chairman  of  its 
committee  at  the  time  of  his  death.  To  the 
value  of  his  services  to  Owens  College  and  the 
Victoria  University  his  colleagues  bear  the 
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highest  testimony  ; he  was  successively  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Council  and 
Court  of  Governors,  Chairman  of  Convocation, 
Pro- Vice- Chancellor  and  Representative  of  the 
University  on  the  General  Medical  Council,  and 
received  in  1895  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science,  honoris  causa , in  recognition  of  the 
value  of  his  services  to  the  University. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  it  was  evident 
to  his  many  friends  that  Dr.  Leech  was  in 
failing  health.  His  symptoms  were  due  to 
commencing  cancer  of  the  stomach.  He  bore 
his  long,  painful,  and  trying  illness  with  the 
most  perfect  patience  and  fortitude,  not  repining 
at  his  lot,  but  regretting  that  he  had  not  a few 
years  longer  in  which  to  finish  work  half  done, 
and  thankful  for  the  forty  years  of  good  health 
which  had  allowed  him  to  accomplish  so  much. 
He  died  at  his  house  at  Wlialley  Range  on  July 
2nd,  leaving  a widow,  but  no  family,  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

Sir  Henry  Wentworth  Acland,  Bart.,  M.D., 

K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Henry  Acland  was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir 
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Thomas  Dyke  Aclancl  of  Killerton,  Devon,  and 
was  born  on  August  23rd,  1815.  In  due  time, 
when  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to 
Harrow,  where  he  had  among  other  contem- 
poraries Frederick  William  Faber,  afterwards  so 
well  known  as  Father  Faber,  Head  of  the  Ora- 
tory, Brompton,  our  late  Fellow,  Henry  Monro, 
and  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie, 
destined  subsequently  to  be  for  many  years  as 
Professor  of  Chemistry  his  colleague  at  Oxford. 
After  leaving  Harrow,  Sir  Henry,  having  decided 
on  entering  the  medical  profession,  went  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  at  Christ  Church,  having  as  his  tutor 
Henry  Liddell,  and  thus  commenced  his  inti- 
macy with  that  great  man,  who  afterwards,  as 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  was  enabled  to  assist 
Acland  so  materially  in  carrying  out  his  plans 
for  the  study  of  modern  science  in  Oxford. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Acland’s  health 
appears  to  have  been  far  from  good,  and  he 
was  recommended  to  leave  Oxford  for  a time. 
Having  the  opportunity  of  a voyage  on  H.M.S. 
Pembroke,  he  spent  several  months  on  board  her 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  acquired  that  love  for 
the  sea  and  admiration  for  the  British  navy  which 
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lie  retained  throughout  after-life.  Returning  to 
the  University  he  took  his  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Arts  in  1840,  and  was  elected  the  same  year  a 
Fellow  of  All  Souls.  In  the  same  year  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Alison,  with  whom  he  remained  on  the  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  ever  afterwards 
regarded  with  the  greatest  admiration  and 
affection. 

Before  he  had  taken  the  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
degree  he  was  offered,  and  accepted  in  1845, 
the  post  of  Dr.  Lees  Reader  of  Anatomy  at 
Christ  Church,  and  from  that  time  onwards  he 
is  identified  with  all  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  by  the  introduction  of  modern  subjects  of 
study  in  the  University.  In  1846  he  took  his 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  degree. 

Even  in  these  early  days  Acland  interpreted 
the  duties  of  a teacher  in  Anatomy  in  the 
University  in  a much  wider  sense  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Stimulated  by  the  teaching 
of  John  Goodsir  and  Richard  Owen,  he  at  once 
commenced  to  form  a series  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations on  the  lines  of  the  Hunterian  Collec- 
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tion,  and  spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor  money 
in  collecting  and  setting  up  a representative 
series  of  comparative  anatomy  specimens.  In 
this  work  he  was  much  assisted  by  Professor 
Victor  Cams  of  Leipzig,  then  a young  man. 

The  series  of  specimens  he  formed  were  lent 
by  the  Lee  Trustees  to  the  University,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  around  which  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  now  in  the  University  Museum 
was  aggregated. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  (1846)  he  married 
Miss  Cotton,  a daughter  of  Mr.  William  Cotton, 
F.R.S.,  whose  philanthropic  work  in  the  east 
of  London,  where  his  rope  factories  were 
situated,  is  still  gratefully  remembered,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  they  were  true  partners 
in  all  the  duties  and  joys  of  life,  and  the 
influence  she  exerted  over  Sir  Henry  did  not 
cease  even  with  her  death  in  1878.  The  year 
following  his  marriage  he  was  appointed  Phy- 
sician to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  and  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  Oxford  and 
its  neighbourhood  Acland  rapidly  acquired  a 
considerable  practice,  but  it  was  not  as  a prac- 
titioner that  he  made  his  name  either  in  Oxford 
or  the  world,  for  although  he  was  extremelv 
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fond  of  tlie  clinical  side  of  his  profession,  and 
almost  to  the  end  of  his  life  kept  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  clinical  medicine,  he  became 
best  known  through  his  labours  in  the  cause  of 
sanitation  and  the  public  health.  He  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  sani- 
tation, and  to  the  end  of  his  life  sanitary 
questions  occupied  his  mind.  This  may  have 
been  partly  due  to  the  battle  he  had  to  fight 
with  cholera  in  Oxford  in  1854,  and  his  memoir 
on  Cholera  there  was  the  first  of  numerous 
papers  and  addresses  which  he  wrote  on  sanitary 
subjects.  He  was  a member  of  the  Commission 
appointed  in  1854  to  report  on  the  method  of 
determining  what  number  of  persons  ought  to 
be  accommodated  in  a given  space  in  the  dormi- 
tories and  wards  of  workhouses,  and  also  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission  in  1869.  In  the 
interval  he  had  studied  and  written  on  the 
drainage  of  the  upper  Thames  valley  and  its 
sewage,  and  village  health,  and  he  used  to  refer 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  changes 
which,  under  his  fostering  care,  had  taken  place 
in  some  of  the  insanitary  parishes  in  Oxfordshire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

In  1850  Sir  Henrv  was  elected  a Fellow  of 


the  College,  and  the  succeeding  year  Radcliffe 
Librarian  at  Oxford.  It  was  through  his  in- 
strumentality that  the  library  was  moved  to  the 
Museum  buildings,  thus  rendering  it  more  easily 
available  for  those  working  there,  and  setting- 
free  the  Camera  Radclifliana  to  be  used  as  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  Bodleian.  He  succeeded 
Dr.  Ogle  as  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
1858,  and  from  that  time  onwards  occupied  an 
important  position,  not  only  in  the  University, 
but  before  the  general  public.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  General  Council  of  Medical 
Education  he  was  the  first  representative  for 
Oxford,  and  from  the  very  first  took  a deep 
interest  in  its  work,  and  exercised  much  in- 
fluence on  its  proceedings,  and  after  sixteen 
years  of  service  became  its  President  in  1874. 

As  President  he  continued  his  exertions  to  raise 
the  standard  of  medical  education,  both  in  regard 
to  professional  and  general  knowledge.  He 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a single  portal  for 
qualification  to  practise,  and  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  University  to  require  the 
diploma  of  the  Conjoint  Board  of  England 
before  admitting  its  graduates  to  the  examina- 
tion for  its  medical  degrees.  In  the  same  spirit 
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he  tried  to  effect  a combination  between  the 
three  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London  for  the  Diploma  of  Public  Health,  and 
always  regretted  his  want  of  success. 

In  1860  Sir  Henry  accompanied  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  appointed  Honorary  Physician 
to  His  Royal  Highness  when  lie  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  University  the  same  year.  His 
connection  with  the  Royal  Family  was  close 
and  intimate,  and  in  1883  he  received  the 
honour  of  a Companionship  of  the  Bath,  being 
made  Knight  Commander  the  following  year, 
and  a Baronet  in  1890. 

His  duties  at  Oxford  prevented  Sir  Henry 
from  taking  much  share  in  our  College  work. 
He  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration  in  1865,  a 
year  memorable  as  being  the  first  in  which  the 
oration  was  delivered  in  English,  and  he  served 
on  the  Council  from  1882  to  1884. 

For  many  years  Acland  was  the  centre  of 
professional  life  in  Oxford.  As  Physician  to  the 
Infirmary  and  Professor  in  the  University, 
he  was  known  as  the  patron  or  organiser  of 
every  charitable  institution  or  movement  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  bis  un- 


failing  kindness  was  recognised  and  valued  by 
rich  and  poor  alike.  In  1888  lie  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  which 
had  to  be  removed,  and  from  that  time  forwards 
he  felt  the  burden  of  advancing  years,  resigning 
the  Regius  Professorship  in  1 894,  but  retaining 
the  Radcliffe  Librarianship  until  nearly  the  end 
of  his  life. 

I have  endeavoured  to  give  a brief  summary 
of  the  main  features  of  Sir  Henry’s  life  as 
connected  with  medicine ; it  is  impossible  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  influence  he  exerted  in  Oxford  and  else- 
where on  both  Science  and  Art.  Acland  was 
gifted  with  the  true  artistic  spirit,  and  the 
influence  of  his  lifelong  friend,  Mr.  Ruskin, 
must  also  have  played  an  important  part  in 
forming  his  character.  An  accomplished  artist 
himself,  he  took  the  greatest  interest  as  one  of 
the  Curators  of  the  Taylorian  Gallery  in  fostering 
Art  in  Oxford.  Like  all  great  men  he  was  in 
advance  of  his  times,  and  much  of  the  opposition 
that  lie  from  time  to  time  met  with  in  the 
University  arose  from  the  inability  of  his  oppo- 
nents to  grasp  his  comprehensive  views.  His 
breadth  and  catholicity  of  mind,  joined  with  the 
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artistic  perception  lie  possessed,  enabled  him  at 
once  to  embrace  in  bis  conception  of  a subject 
branches  of  inquiry  and  future  developments 
which  those  who  objected  to  his  schemes  were 
quite  unable  to  conceive  or  appreciate.  The 
whole  history  of  the  struggle  which  preceded 
the  building  of  the  University  Museum  exempli- 
fies this.  Acland  could  foresee  more  clearly 
than  others  what  the  development  of  Science 
might  be  in  Oxford,  and  fortunately  for  the 
University  there  were  a few  like  Liddell  who 
could  enter  into  and  understand  the  importance 
of  his  views. 

Of  Acland’s  personal  character  I do  not  like 
to  trust  myself  to  speak.  From  my  student 
days  in  Oxford  he  was  ever  a kind  friend  and 
adviser,  and  for  many  years  I had  been  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him.  Like 
all  great  men  he  had  his  weaknesses,  but  they 
lay  on  the  surface,  and  the  more  intimately  you 
knew  him  the  more  you  admired  the  great 
qualities  he  possessed. 

No  sketch  of  his  life,  however  incomplete, 
must  entirely  omit  reference  to  the  charm  of  his 
house  in  Oxford,  which  formed  a centre  where 
all  who  were  eminent  in  literature,  science,  or 
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art,  religion  or  politics,  were  to  be  met,  en- 
joying the  liberal  but  unostentatious  hospitality 
of  the  Regius  Professor  and  Mrs.  Acland.  His 
breadth  of  mind  and  sympathetic  disposition 
enabled  him  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
even  intimacy  with  men  of  the  most  diverse 
schools  of  thought.  He  possessed  in  the  truest 
sense  Christian  charity,  and  I believe  that  in 
the  remarkable  passage  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  will  he  has  given  faithful  expression 
to  what  had  been  the  guidinsf  star  of  his  life  : 

44 1 pray  that  the  faithful  study  of  all  nature 
may  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere  lead  men  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God,  to  faith  and 
charity,  and  to  the  further  prevention  and 
relief  of  the  bodily  and  mental  sufferings  of  all 
races  of  mankind.” 

Sir  Henry  Acland  died  on  the  16th  of 
October,  and  was  buried  in  the  Holywell 
Cemetery  at  Oxford. 

Dennis  Embleton,  M.D. 

Dr.  Dennis  Embleton,  who  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, 19,  Claremont  Place,  Newcastle-on- Tyne, 


on  November  12tli,  was  one  of  those  dis- 
tinguished Fellows  of  our  College  who  uphold 
its  reputation  in  the  provinces,  not  only  among 
the  profession,  but  in  society  at  large.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago  Dr.  Embleton  was  a leader  in  all  the  pro- 
gress which  was  made  in  literature,  science,  and 
art  in  his  native  city  of  Newcastle.  As  a boy  I 
not  infrequently  met  Dr.  Embleton  in  society  at 
Newcastle,  and  I remember  the  prominent  posi- 
tion he  held  among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  progress  then  rapidly 
developing  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Embleton  was  born  on  October  1st,  1810, 
and  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  After 
receiving  a good  education  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Leighton,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  In- 
firmary, and  subsequently  came  to  London, 
where  he  attended  at  the  United  Hospitals  of 
Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s,  becoming  M.R.C.S.  in 
1884,  and  L.A.S.  the  following  year.  For  the 
next  three  or  four  years  Dr.  Embleton  spent 
much  time  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Italy, 
studying  in  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  as  well 
as  Paris.  He  travelled  much  on  foot  after  the 
manner  of  the  mediaeval  student,  but  neverthe- 
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less  was  able  to  pass  the  examinations  required 
for  the  M.D.  degree  at  Pisa  in  1836. 

In  1837  he  settled  in  his  native  city,  and  the 
following  year  was  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  the  newly  established  School  of 
Medicine  at  Newcastle,  in  which  he  also  held 
the  office  of  Registrar. 

It  was  not  until  1846  that  he  joined  our 
College,  although  he  had  been  admitted  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  when  the  order 
of  Fellows  was  first  instituted  in  1843.  In  1852 
he  was  appointed  Reader  in  Medicine  in  the 
Newcastle  School,  and  subsequently,  in  1870, 
became  the  first  Professor  of  Medicine  and  the 
Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Durham, 
a post  that  he  resigned  in  1872.  During  this 
period  of  his  life  he  contributed  numerous  papers 
to  medical  literature,  which  were  chiefly  com- 
municated to  the  medical  press  of  the  time. 

He  represented  the  University  of  Durham  in 
the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  when 
that  body  was  established,  and  remained  a 
member  until  his  retirement  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Durham  Medical 
School  in  1872. 

At  the  Sanitary  Congress  held  in  Newcastle 
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in  1882,  Dr.  Embleton  presided  over  the  section 
of  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
and  his  active  mind  led  him  to  take  great  in- 
terest in  everything  which  tended  to  the  physical 
health  or  mental  improvement  of  the  people. 

His  tastes  led  him  to  devote  much  time  to  bio- 
logical and  antiquarian  studies,  and  to  both  these 
branches  of  knowledge  his  contributions  were 
numerous  and  valuable.  He  was  associated 
with  Messrs.  Joshua  Alder  and  Albany  Hancock 
in  the  study  of  the  Audi  branchiate  Mollusca,  and 
wrote  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  a treatise 
on  The  Anatomy  of  the  Doris.  The  interest  he 
took  in  antiquarian  subjects  caused  him  to  make 
a special  study  of  the  Northumberland  and 
northern  counties  dialects,  and  he  wrote  various 
short  dialogues  and  poems  in  the  Northumbrian 
dialect. 

Dr.  Embleton  married,  in  1847,  Miss  Turner, 
a lady  of  like  tastes  with  himself ; she  died  in 
1869,  leaving  two  daughters  and  one  son,  the 
late  Dr.  Embleton  of  Bournemouth,  who  was  a 
Licentiate  of  our  College,  and  known  to  many 
of  our  Fellows.  Dr.  Embleton  of  Bournemouth 
died  a few  months  before  his  father,  leaving  a 
son  now  studying  at  Cambridge. 
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John  Cockle,  M.D. 

Dr.  John  Cockle  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
87  on  November  14th.  Although  among  the 
oldest  of  our  profession  in  the  metropolis,  Dr. 
Cockle  was  not  among  the  oldest  of  our  Fellows, 
as  he  did  not  become  a member  of  our  College 
until  1854,  and  a Fellow  in  1869.  I have  been 
unable  to  gather  any  information  of  Dr.  Cockle’s 
early  life  and  education.  He  became  a L.S.A. 
in  1834,  and  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  the  following  year,  obtaining  the 
Fellowship  by  examination  in  1847.  He  had 
previously  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  Cockle  first  became  known  to  the  pro- 
fession in  London  through  being  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Pathology,  and  subsequently  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the  Gros- 
venor  School  of  Medicine,  where  he  had  as  a 
colleague  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  who  was  lecturer 
at  the  same  time  on  Surgery.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  Physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
and  with  that  institution  he  remained  connected 
as  Physician  and  Consulting  Physician  till  his 
death.  Previously  to  his  connection  with  the 
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Royal  Free  Hospital  lie  was  Physician  to  the 
Margaret  Street  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  and  to  the  City  Dispensary.  Dr.  Cockle, 
as  the  older  among  us  can  remember,  was  an 
earnest  pathologist  and  a frequent  attendant  on 
the  meetings  of  the  Pathological  Society,  the 
pathology  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  being  a 
favourite  subject  with  him,  and  one  on  which 
he  wrote  four  pamphlets,  besides  contributing 
papers  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  on  the  same  subjects.  He  had  earlier 
written  an  essay  on  The  Poison  of  the  Cobra  cli 
Capello , which  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  shows  much  originality  of  research,  and 
about  the  same  time  (1854)  translated  from  the 
German  and  edited  Weber’s  Clinical  Handbook 
of  Auscultation  and ' Percussion.  He  wrote  also 
on  intra-thoracic  cancer,  and  in  1867  published 
a pamphlet,  Thoughts  upon  the  Present  Theories 
of  the  Algid  Stage  of  Cholera — his  main  theory 
being  that  this  condition  in  cholera  arises  from 
a paralysis  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  nerves. 

Dr.  Cockle  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Medical  Society,  and  filled  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  delivered  the  oration  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  the  Society,  choosing  as  his 
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subject  44  A Review  of  some  Recent  Doctrines 
concerning  the  Mind  ” which  he  subsequently 
published. 

Dr.  Cockle  was  at  one  time  in  considerable 
practice  in  Brook  Street,  but  as  he  advanced  in 
years  gradually  retired,  living  at  West  Molesey, 
and  having  consulting  rooms  in  Suffolk  Street. 
Latterly  increasing  deafness  had  led  him  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  practice  for  some  time 
before  his  death. 

Dr.  Cockle  was  buried  in  the  Brompton 
Cemetery. 

John  Baptiste  Potter,  M.D. 

Dr.  Potter  was  born  in  London  in  1839, 
during  the  period  that  his  father,  Cipriani 
Potter,  was  Principal  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  The  latter  was  the  friend  of  Beethoven, 
and  introduced  much  of  Beethoven’s  music  to 
the  British  public.  Dr.  Potter’s  family  was  an 
essentially  musical  one  ; his  father  was  a skilful 
pianist,  and  among  his  pupils  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  were  Sterndale  Bennett  and 
the  brothers  Macfarren.  Dr.  Potter  had  the 
musical  tastes  of  his  family,  but  decided  on 
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following  medicine  as  a profession.  After 
leaving  tlie  Kensington  Grammar  School  he 
was  an  apprentice  to  Dr.  Sloman,  of  Farnham, 
and  became  a medical  student  at  University 
College  Hospital  in  1858,  qualified  M.B.C.S. 
1862,  and  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1868. 
For  the  next  six  or  seven  years  Dr.  Potter  held 
various  minor  appointments  in  connection  with 
London  and  provincial  hospitals,  becoming  a 
member  of  our  College  in  1868,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  following  year  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  and  in  1874,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Frederick  Bird,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lec- 
turer on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  in 
the  Westminster  Hospital  School. 

About  this  period  (1872)  he  married,  and  his 
widow  and  two  daughters  and  one  son  survive. 
In  1881  he  was  elected  a Fellow,  and  has  twice 
served  as  Examiner  in  Midwifery  for  our  College. 

Diffident  and  modest  by  nature,  and  with  a 
shy  and  somewhat  hesitating  manner,  Dr.  Potter 
was  not  calculated  to  become  a fashionable  phy- 
sician ; his  work  was  rather  that  of  an  ob- 
stetrician than  a gy  nsecologist,  and  he  did  not 
add  much  to  medical  literature.  His  reputation 
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as  a practical  obstetrician  stood  deservedly  high, 
and  his  judgment  and  skill  was  highly  appreci- 
ated by  his  colleagues.  For  many  years  he  was 
closely  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Obstet- 
rical Society,  which  he  served  as  Librarian, 
Vice-President,  and  Treasurer,  and  afterwards 
in  1885-6  as  President. 

Dr.  Potter  also  took  great  interest  in  the 
Society  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical 
Men,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life 
was  the  acting  Treasurer  for  that  charity.  The 
excellent  business  capacities  he  possessed  made 
such  work  pleasant  to  him,  and  his  services  both 
to  the  Obstetrical  Society  and  to  that  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men  were  greatly 
valued. 

For  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  in 
declining  health ; in  December  his  condition 
became  serious,  and  he  died  on  the  30th  of  that 
month  in  the  hospital  he  had  served  so  well. 
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I have  in  the  first  place  to  thank  the  Fellows  for 
the  constant  support  and  assistance  they  have  ren- 
dered me  during  the  past  year  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  the  College ; and  more  especially  are  my 
thanks  due  to  the  Censors*  Board  and  the  officers  of 
the  College,  for  the  unremitting  attention  with  which 
they  have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

State  of  the  College. — During  the  past  year  eleven 
Fellows,  to  whom  I shall  have  to  refer  later,  and  ten 
Members  have  been  taken  from  us  by  death,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  fifty-five  Licentiates  have 
died.  Fourteen  Fellows,  thirty-two  Members,  and 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  new  Licentiates  were 
admitted  to  the  College  roll ; one  Member  has  re- 
signed ; fourteen  were  admitted  to  the  Fellowship ; 
and  eighteen  Licentiates  became  Members. 

The  King. — The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 
events  of  the  year  has  been  the  inclusion  of  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  the  YIFs  name  in 
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our  College  roll.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  inform 
us  that  he  was  willing  that  his  name  should  continue 
on  the  roll  as  an  Honorary  Fellow,  and  the  College 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  includes  among  its  number  the  reigning 
Sovereign. 

Court  Appointments. — The  King’s  accession  has 
caused  numerous  Court  appointments  and  honours  to 
be  bestowed  on  Fellows,  Members,  and  Licentiates  of 
our  College.  He  has  been  pleased  to  make  Sir 
William  Broadbent  and  Sir  James  Reid  (Fellows), 
and  Sir  Francis  Baking  (Member),  his  Physicians  in 
Ordinary;  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Sir  Richard  Douglas 
Powell,  Sir  Edward  Sieveking,  and  Sir  Felix  Semon, 
Physicians  Extraordinary ; and  Sir  Thomas  Barlow, 
Physician  to  His  Majesty’s  Household.  Sir  William 
Broadbent,  Sir  James  Reid,  and  Sir  Francis  Laking 
have  also  been  appointed  Physicians  in  Ordinary  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Drs.  Glee  and 
Burnet,  Honorary  Physicians. 

Honours. — The  honour  of  knighthood  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order  has  been  bestowed  on  Deputy  Sur- 
geon-General Blanc,  a Fellow,  and  at  the  same  time 
Dr.  Donald  Hood  was  made  a companion  of  the 
order.  Two  of  our  Fellows,  Drs.  Tooth  and  Wash- 
bourn,  have  had  conferred  on  them  the  companion- 
ship of  the  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  for  services  rendered  to  the  medical 
department  of  the  army  in  South  Africa ; and  Messrs. 
Fripp  and  Makins,  Licentiates,  have  been  invested 
with  the  companionship  of  the  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath  for  their  services  in  the  military 
hospitals. 
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Balij  Medal. — Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  the  Baly  Medal  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Frederick 
Pavy,  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  the  science  of 
physiology. 

Murchison  Scholarship. — The  University  of  Edin- 
burgh awarded  the  Murchison  Scholarship  to  Mr. 
Robert  Yeitch  Clark,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Edinburgh ; and  the  Jenks  Memorial 
Scholarship  was  given  to  Mr.  Rupert  F arrant,  student 
at  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Gifts. — I have  to  congratulate  the  College  on  two 
valuable  gifts.  Our  late  Fellow,  Dr.  John  Cavafy, 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  £500,  with  directions  that 
the  money  should  be  placed  to  the  Endowment  Fund, 
commenced  in  1899  by  Sir  Hermann  Weber.  The 
thanks  of  the  College  were  returned  to  Dr.  Cavafy’s 
family  and  executors  for  this  most  acceptable  gift. 

In  the  course  of  his  Harveian  Lecture  Dr.  Norman 
Moore  informed  the  Fellows  that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
widow  of  a former  Member,  wished  to  endow,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  a lectureship  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  and  had  presented  the  College  with  £2000  for 
this  purpose.  The  College  approved  the  conditions 
and  gratefully  accepted  the  gift,  and  the  Fitzpatrick 
Lectureship  on  the  History  of  Medicine  has  been 
established.  Among  other  gifts  I should  mention 
the  presentation  by  Lady  Priestley  of  a portrait  of 
Sir  William  Priestley ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley’s 
present  of  two  proofs  in  silver  and  bronze  of  the 
Browne  Medals  awarded  annually  at  Cambridge  for 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  epigram.  The  founder  of 
these  medals,  Sir  William  Browne,  was  President  of 
our  College  in  1765  and  1766,  and  although  we  had 
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his  portrait  and  his  commonplace-book,  we  possessed 
no  copies  of  the  medals,  which  on  the  obverse  bear  a 
likeness  of  our  former  President. 

Croonian  Lectures,  1901. — The  Croonian  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Halliburton  “ On  the  Chemical 
Side  of  Nervous  Activity.”  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  Croonian  Lectures  delivered  b}^  Dr.  Mott  in  the 
preceding*  year,  they  may  be  said  to  have  placed 
before  the  College  in  a very  able  manner  the  latest 
information  on  the  histology  and  chemistry  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Goulstonian  Lectures. — The  Goulstonian  Lectures, 
which  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Lecturer  had  to  be 
postponed  until  June  last,  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Head,  the  subject  taken  being  “ On  certain  Mental 
States  connected  with  Visceral  Diseases.”  His 
lectures  were  most  interesting  as  throwing  light  on 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  everyday 
practice,  the  causes  of  what,  in  our  ignorance,  we  call 
hysterical  pains. 

Harveian  Oration. — The  Harveian  Oration  was 
given  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  who,  in  an  oration 
replete  with  learning  and  cpiotation,  passed  in  review 
the  literature  of  Harvey’s  times,  and  included  a very 
interesting  account  of  the  literary  history  of  that 
part  of  Ireland  with  which  Dr.  Fitzpatrick’s  family 
had  been  for  many  years  connected. 

Bradsha  w Lecture. — Dr.  Judson  Bury  chose  as  the 
subject  for  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  “ Prognosis  in 
Delation  to  Disease  of  the  Nervous  System.” 

College  Lectures,  1902. — The  Milroy,  Goulstonian, 
and  Lumleian  Lectures  have  been  delivered  by  Drs. 
Corfield,  Still,  and  Roberts  respectively,  who  have 
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maintained  the  reputation  that  our  College  lecturers 
bear. 

Representative  in  the  General  Medical  Council. — 
In  May  of  last  year  Dr.  Norman  Moore  was  elected 
to  represent  our  College  in  the  General  Medical 
Council,  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  who  for  fifteen  years 
had  filled  that  office,  intimating  his  wish  not  to  be 
re-appointed.  The  College  is  greatly  indebted  to  Sir 
Dyce  Duckworth  for  the  many  years  of  loyal  service 
during  which  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  its  repre- 
sentative. 

General  Medical  Council. — In  consequence  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  adhering  to  its  Regulation 
of  June  7th,  1899,  in  regard  to  the  registration  of 
medical  students,  by  which  it  refused  to  register 
students  who  had  commenced  their  medical  curricu- 
lum at  institutions  recognised  by  the  Royal  Colleges, 
but  not  approved  by  the  Council,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Royal  Colleges  to  alter  their  regulations  for 
students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  at 
the  Conjoint  Board. 

New  Regulations  for  Candidates  for  the  Conjoint 
Examination . — After  much  deliberation  the  Commit- 
tee of  Management  submitted  a report  to  the 
College  on  May  9tli,  which  was  adopted.  By  our 
new  regulations  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that 
candidates  for  our  examinations  should  have  regis- 
tered as  medical  students.  They  have  to  produce 
evidence  of  having  passed  a preliminary  examina- 
tion recognised  by  the  Royal  Colleges  in  general 
education,  and  may  obtain  their  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  at  institutions  recog- 
nised for  that  purpose  by  the  Royal  Colleges ; but  in 
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every  case  they  must  pass  their  examination  in  these 
subjects  before  they  can  count  the  time  spent  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  clinical  medicine  as  part 
of  their  last  four  years  of  medical  study ; in  other 
words,  our  Conjoint  Board  insists  that  all  students, 
presenting  themselves  for  the  final  examination,  shall 
have  spent  four  winter  and  four  summer  sessions, 
after  passing  their  examination  in  what  may  be 
termed  preliminary  science,  in  the  study  of  the 
subjects  which  may  more  strictly  be  called  medical. 

I will  not  weary  you  by  detailing  the  further 
action  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  It  resulted 
in  the  very  unusual  course  of  having  a special  session 
to  consider  the  Councils  position  with  regard  to  the 
Royal  Colleges. 

Our  College  acted  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  maintained  a con- 
sistent attitude  throughout.  We  recognised  that  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  resign  any  part  of  our 
responsibilities  imposed  on  us  by  Charter,  and  we 
felt  that  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  English  students  and  what  was  in  the  interest  of 
medical  education  in  this  country  than  was  the 
General  Medical  Council,  who  were  attempting  to 
exercise  powers  not  given,  or  ever  intended  to  be 
given  to  them,  by  the  Medical  Acts. 

Regrettable  as  this  dispute  has  been,  I believe 
that  good  may  eventually  come  from  it,  and  that  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  and 
biology  will  in  all  cases  be  required  from  medical 
students  before  they  are  permitted  to  proceed  to  the 
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more  strictly  professional  studies  of  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  medicine. 

Ten  citing  of  Anaesthetics. — In  the  course  of  the 
year  the  Committee  of  Management  reported  that  it 
was  desirable  that  changes  should  be  introduced  into 
our  regulations  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the 
administration  of  anaesthetics,  and  they  have  been 
altered  in  accordance  with  the  Committee’s  sugges- 
tions ; the  proposed  changes  in  the  syllabus  of 
chemical  physics  are  still  under  consideration. 

Financial  Position. — I am  glad  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  College  on  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  its  financial  position,  which  caused 
some  anxiety  last  year.  We  are  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  increased  fee  for  the  Licence,  and 
there  has  been  a satisfactory  reduction  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  examinations  and  in  the  working  of 
the  laboratories. 

The  Laboratories. — As  regards  the  laboratories, 
not  only  have  expenses  been  somewhat  reduced,  but 
we  have  arranged  with  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  War  Office  that  some  of  our  spare  accommoda- 
tion should  be  taken  by  them  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  Medical  School  ; and,  if  the  proposed  scheme 
for  cancer  research  be  carried  out,  our  laboratories 
will  furnish  some  of  the  accommodation  for  labora- 
tory work  which  will  be  required. 

Censors’  Board. — Several  important  cases  came 
before  the  Censors’  Board  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
A Member  submitted  to  the  Board  the  question 
whether  a Fellow  or  Member  may  with  propriety 
engage  with  the  proprietor  of  a pathological  or 
clinical  laboratory,  carried  out  on  commercial  prill- 
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ciples,  to  report  professionally  for  him  on  specimens 
sent  for  examination ; and,  if  he  may,  whether  his 
name  might  appear  in  connection  with  the  laboratory 
experiments. 

The  Board  resolved — (1)  That  a Fellow  or 
Member  may  undertake  such  work  provided  he 
receives  only  fees  for  it,  and  has  no  proprietary  or 
other  commercial  interest  in  the  business. 

(2)  It  would  not  be  permissible  that  his  name 
should  be  used  to  promote  the  success  of  the  labora- 
tory, or  appear  in  any  announcement  or  advertise- 
ment connected  with  it. 

A further  question  was  subsequently  asked : 
Could  a Fellow  or  Member  so  engaged  properly 
sign  his  own  reports  for  the  information  of  those 
employing  the  laboratory  ? 

The  Board  was  of  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  do 
so,  since  the  company  or  proprietor  would  so  be 
trading  on  his  reputation,  of  which,  moreover,  he 
would  not  receive  the  full  benefit. 

A complaint  was  presented  by  one  Licentiate 
against  another  practising  in  the  same  district, 
that  he  had  threatened  to  make  public  certain 
damaging  statements  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  by  access  to  private  letters,  if  the  com- 
plainant opposed  him  in  certain  club  appointments. 
The  Board  had  both  Licentiates  before  them,  and 
considered  the  action  of  the  defendant  so  heinous, 
that  it  recommended  the  College  to  suspend  his 
licence  for  two  years  under  the  powers  now  pos- 
sessed, owing  to  the  change  lately  made  in  Bye-law 
clxxxviii. 
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In  July  a communication  was  received  from  the 
General  Medical  Council  that  a Licentiate  had  been 
removed  from  the  Medical  Register  on  account  of 
the  evidence  given  against  him  in  a divorce  suit. 
After  a careful  consideration  of  his  case  the  Board 
resolved  that,  while  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
Licentiate  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  the  Cen- 
sors^  Board,  in  view  of  the  severe  punishment  he  has 
already  received,  does  not  advise  the  College  to  take 
any  further  steps  in  his  case.  This  decision  of  the 
Board  the  College  adopted. 

Representatives  on  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London. — The  appointment  of  two  representatives  of 
our  College  on  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  led  to  the  Council  recommending  that  one 
of  the  representatives  should  always  be  a member  of 
the  Council,  and  the  following  regulation  was  passed 
by  the  College  and  appended  to  Bye-law  lxvi  : — 
“ Each  University  representative  shall  serve  alter- 
nately as  a member  of  Council  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  or  for  such  shorter  period  as  he  may  remain  a 
representative.” 

Changes  in  the  Bye-laws. — In  addition  to  the 
changes  made  in  Bye-law  lxvi  regarding  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Council,  changes  were  made  in  Bye- 
laws cxxv,  cxxvi,  cxxxiii,  and  cxxxvi. 

Commemorative  Ceremonies. — During  the  past  year 
the  College  has  taken  part  in  three  commemorative 
ceremonies  : the  first  was  that  of  the  ninth  Jubilee 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  which  we  were 
invited  to  send  delegates,  and  your  President  and 
Treasurer  were  deputed  to  convey  a congratulatory 
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address  and  present  it  in  the  name  of  the  College  to 
the  University.  This  they  did,  taking  part  in  the 
Jubilee  ceremonies  in  their  robes  of  office,  and 
attended  by  the  Bedel  bearing  the  College  mace. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  fully  appreciated  the 
interest  our  College  showed  in  their  Jubilee,  and 
honoured  your  President  by  conferring  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  “ Honoris  Causa.” 

Virchow’s  Birthday. — The  second  commemorative 
event  in  which  we  took  part  was  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  the  veteran  Professor  Virchow,  to  whom 
we  sent  a congratulatory  address  by  the  hands  of 
his  old  pupil,  Sir  Felix  Semon. 

Owens  College. — The  third  gathering  in  which 
the  College  participated  was  the  Jubilee  of  Owens 
College,  held  only  ten  days  ago,  when,  as  your 
representative,  I attended  the  opening  of  the  Whit- 
worth Hall  and  other  ceremonies,  and  handed  to  the 
President  of  Owens  College  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation ; and  I take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the 
College  of  the  kind  attention  shown  me  at  Man- 
chester, and  that  the  Victoria  University  was  pleased 
to  confer  on  me,  as  your  President,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  “ Honoris  Causa.” 

Congress  on  Tuberculosis. — Besides  these  com- 
memorative gatherings  the  College  was  represented 
at  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in  London  last 
summer  by  Dr.  Theodore  Williams,  then  a Censor. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  before  vacating  the 
Chair,  to  read  some  brief  notices  of  the  eleven  Fellows 
who  have  been  lost  to  us  through  death  during  the 
past  twelve  months. 
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•John  Sykes,  M.D. 

Dr.  John  Sykes  died  at  Doncaster,  where  he  had 
passed  the  whole  of  his  professional  life,  on  April 
1st.  His  family  belonged  to  Felkirk,  not  far  from 
Doncaster,  but  he  was  born  on  July  16th,  1816,  at 
Paisley,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  George  Sykes,  and 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Miss  Ellen  Wilson, 
of  York,  were  at  that  time  living*.  His  school  days 
were  passed  at  the  Wesleyan  School  of  Woodhouse 
Grove,  near  Leeds.  At  an  early  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a practitioner  in  Sheffield,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  Before  settling 
down  to  practice  at  Doncaster  he  spent  some  time  in 
France,  and  held  the  post  of  House  Surgeon  to  the 
Blue  Hospital  at  Ripon.  In  1841  he  returned  to  Don- 
caster and  commenced  practice.  Dr.  Sykes  obtained 
the  M.D.  degree,  Edinburgh,  in  1847  ; joined  our 
College  as  Member,  1859,  and  was  elected  a Fellow 
in  1878.  Although  not  known  to  many  of  our 
Fellows  in  London,  Dr.  Sykes  occupied  a very  good 
position  in  Doncaster.  He  was  associated  with  the 
Doncaster  Infirmary  from  its  foundation,  and  was 
Consulting  Physician  to  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
he  also  took  much  interest  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  established  in  the  town.  He  was 
for  many  years  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
borough,  and  was  a ready  friend  and  liberal  helper 
of  every  good  work. 

It  was  as  an  antiquarian  rather  than  a physician 
that  Dr.  Sykes  was  known.  He  had  for  many 
years  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
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and  lie  was  especially  interested  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  city  of  York,  his  mother’s  native  city,  where  he 
built  and  endowed  six  almshouses  for  six  widows 
and  established  pensions  for  others.  Dr.  Sykes  was 
never  married,  and  he  died  in  his  house  in  South 
Parade,  Doncaster,  and  was  buried  in  the  York 
Cemetery. 


Christopher  Murder  Durrant,  M.D. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Durrant  was  one  of  our  oldest  Fellows 
in  years,  although  not  in  standing  on  the  College 
list ; he  died  on  April  6th,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Durrant  was  born  at  Lewes,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  that  town,  and  when 
quite  young  passed  six  months  in  Berlin  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  German.  On  his  return  from 
Germany  he  commenced  medical  work  at  Edin- 
burgh, taking  his  M.D.  degree  there  in  1839,  and  in 
the  same  year  commenced  practice  in  Ipswich,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Physician  to  the 
then  recently  established  Suffolk  Hospital.  In  the 
same  year  he  married,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
took  an  active  part  in  the  medical  world  of  the 
eastern  counties.  He  joined  our  College  in  1859  as 
Member,  and  became  a Fellow  in  1873.  Although 
known  to  few  of  our  London  Fellows,  Dr.  Durrant 
occupied  an  important  position  in  Suffolk.  He  was 
elected  first  President  of  the  East  Anglian  branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  1843,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jubilee  gathering  of  the  branch  at 
Stowmarket  in  1893  Dr,  Durrant  had  the  unique 
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experience  of  again  being  called  on  by  liis  profes- 
sional brethren  to  preside  over  them.  He  was  an 
active  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  East  Suffolk,  and  took 
a lively  interest  in  all  philanthropic  movements  in  his 
city  and  neighbourhood.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  an 
Extraordinary  Fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Society.  Beyond  contributing 
some  papers  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  I am 
not  aware  that  he  added  anything  to  medical  litera- 
ture. 

He  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  at  one  time  had  a large  consulting 
practice  in  the  eastern  counties. 


John  Barclay,  M.D. 

Dr.  Barclay,  the  brother  of  our  former  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Andrew  Whyte  Barclay,  was  known  to  but  few 
of  our  Fellows,  for  after  retiring  from  practice  in 
Leicester  and  coming  to  London  he  entered  very 
little  into  society.  He  was  son  of  Captain  John 
Barclay,  who  served  as  a midshipman  on  board  the 
“ Victory”  at  Trafalgar,  and  was  born  at  Dysart, 
Fifeshire,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1820,  and 
received  his  early  education  at  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, subsequently  entering  the  University  and 
taking  his  doctor’s  degree  there  in  1842.  After 
leaving  the  University  he  travelled  on  the  Continent 
for  some  time,  visiting  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  and 
other  Continental  cities,  passing  a year  in  Paris,  and 
on  returning  to  this  country  settled  in  practice  at 
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Leicester  in  1844,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  profes- 
sion there.  He  became  a Member  of  our  College  in 
1846,  and  a Fellow  in  1859.  He  married  Miss 
Carsdale  in  1854,  and  the  following  year  during  the 
Crimean  war  accepted  the  appointment  of  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Civil  Hospital  at  Smyrna  ; at  the 
end  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Leicester  and  resumed 
his  work  as  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Leicester 
Infirmary,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1848. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Barclay  conducted  a very 
large  consulting  practice  in  the  Midlands,  and  held 
the  office  of  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Leicester 
and  Rutland  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum.  In  1865  lie 
was  President  of  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  Dr.  Barclay  was  a most  pains- 
taking and  industrious  physician,  and  is  said  to  have 
accumulated  notes  of  upwards  of  seventy  thousand 
cases,  which  he  destroyed  when  he  retired ; notwith- 
standing this  vast  mass  of  personal  observations  he 
wrote  little,  only  publishing  two  works,  one  on  Ale , 
Wine,  Spirits,  and  Tobacco,  and  An  Account  of  Typhus 
Fever  at  Woodhouse  Eaves  in  1856. 

His  death  occurred  in  London  on  the  17th  of 
April. 


John  Cavaey,  M.D. 

Dr.  Cavafy,  whose  parents  were  of  Greek  descent, 
was  born  at  Tulse  Hill  on  June  12th,  1838.  His 
school  days  were  passed  at  Brighton,  and  later  at 
University  College  ; he  afterwards  spent  some  time 
in  preparing  himself  for  mercantile  pur  suit  s;  in 
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order  to  enter  his  father’s  business.  Commercial 
life  was  distasteful ; his  tastes  led  him  to  the  study 
of  natural  history , especially  the  subjects  of  botany 
and  ornithology ; consequently,  with  his  father’s 
full  consent,  he  gave  up  commerce  and  commenced 
medical  study  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  in  1861, 
being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In  1867  he 
obtained  a first  class  in  medicine  at  the  London 
University,  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1869.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  passed  our 
Membership  examination,  and  was  elected  a Fellow 
in  1876. 

At  St.  George’s  Hospital  his  abilities  were  quickly 
recognised,  and  he  was  successively  appointed 
Demonstrator  of  Histology,  Lecturer  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Medical  Registrar,  Lecturer  on  Pathology, 
and  finally  Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the  Medical 
School.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Physician  in 
1875,  and  Physician  seven  years  later.  In  all  these 
positions  the  excellence  of  his  work  and  his  powers 
as  a teacher  were  highly  appreciated  by  his  col- 
leagues. He  also  held  the  post  of  Physician  to  the 
Skin  Department  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  was 
one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children. 

Dr.  Cavafy  was  a man  of  extensive  knowledge, 
high  intellectual  powers,  and  varied  accomplishments, 
which  added  to  the  charms  of  his  personal  character. 
He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  medical  literature  of  foreign  countries  was 
unusually  wide  and  complete.  Music  had  great 
attractions  for  him,  and  his  drawings  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  St.  George’s  Hospital  remain  to  show 
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his  talent  as  an  artist.  He  contributed  numerous 
papers  to  the  St.  George ’s  Hospital  Reports , to  the 
medical  journals,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  and  Pathological  Societies, 
and  to  Heath’s  Dictionary  of  Surgery  ; his  papers 
bearing  on  skin  diseases  and  their  treatment  are 
perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  valuable  of  his 
writings. 

In  1896  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever ; his  convalescence  was  slow,  and 
his  health  was  never  completely  restored.  These 
circumstances  led  him  to  retire  from  the  position  of 
Physician  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  in  1898,  when 
he  was  appointed  Consulting  Physician.  Leaving 
London,  Dr.  Cavafy  removed  to  Brighton,  and  sub- 
secpiently  suffered  from  influenza,  which  appeared  to 
affect  his  heart,  his  death  occurring  suddenly  whilst 
on  a visit  to  London  on  April  28th,  from  cardiac 
failure. 

Dr.  Cavafy  was  married,  his  wife,  who  survives 
him,  being  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Antonio 
Ralli.  Dr.  Cavafy,  by  his  will,  was  a generous 
benefactor  to  our  College,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
ornament  during  his  life,  and  becpieathed  £500  to 
our  Endowment  Fund. 


Frederick  Robinson,  M.D. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a native  of  Kent,  and  was  born 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1826.  The  greater  portion 
of  his  medical  education  was  obtained  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  where  he  passed  five  years  as  Resident 
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Pupil  and  Clinical  Clerk  at  the  Infirmary  under  the 
tuition  of  the  late  Drs.  Bulman  and  Cargill. 

In  1847  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  the  same  year  became  a Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and 
joined  the  Army  Medical  Service  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  74th  Regiment,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Scots  Fusilier  Gfuards  on  December 
3rd,  1852,  and  served  with  this  regiment  during  the 
rest  of  his  military  life,  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
Brigade  Surgeon  in  1881.  He  was  with  the  regiment 
during  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  war  and  during 
great  part  of  the  time  was  in  medical  charge  of  the 
battalion  to  which  it  belonged.  He  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaclava,  Inkerman,  and 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  was  recommended  for, 
but  did  not  receive,  the  Victoria  Cross,  in  consequence 
of  the  gallantry  he  displayed  in  carrying  the  wounded 
from  the  trenches  in  front  of  Sebastopol ; for  his 
services  at  Inkerman  he  was  publicly  thanked  by 
Lord  Raglan  and  mentioned  in  despatches.  For  his 
services  in  the  Crimean  war  he  obtained  the  medal 
with  four  clasps,  the  Turkish  Medal,  and  the  Third 
Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Medjedie. 

In  1874  he  was  elected  a Fellow,  but  retiring 
from  the  army  in  1881  and  leaving  London  to  reside 
at  Eastbourne,  he  was  seldom  seen  in  the  College, 
and  for  many  years  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  our  London  Fellows. 

Dr.  Robinson  published  a diary  of  the  Crimean 
war  and  some  unimportant  papers  in  the  medical 
journals  on  military  medicine.  His  most  important 
work  was  entitled  A New  Religio  Medici , and  con- 
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sists  of  “ A Collection  of  Essays  on  Moral  and 
Social  Questions/’  deeply  tinged  with  liis  strong  and 
somewhat  peculiar  religious  views. 

He  died  a,t  Eastbourne  on  July  21st,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  own  desire  was  buried  at  the 
spot  he  had  chosen  in  the  little  country  churchyard 
of  Berwick,  a village  near. 

Of  his  three  sons  the  eldest,  Surgeon-Major 
Robinson,  R.A.M.C.,  is  now  serving  with  his  father’s 
old  regiment,  the  Scots  Guards,  in  South  Africa. 


John  Louis  William  Thudichum,  M.D. 

Dr.  Thudichum  was  born  at  Biidingen,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  on  August  27th,  1829,  where  his  father, 
the  Rev.  George  Thudichum,  held  at  the  time,  and 
for  many  years  subsequently,  the  post  of  Head- 
master of  the  Biidingen  Gymnasium.  After  receiving 
his  early  education  at  home,  Dr.  Thudichum  went  to 
the  University  of  Giessen  in  1847,  and  to  that  of 
Heidelberg  two  years  later,  where  he  obtained  the 
Carol  a Ruperta  Gold  Medal ; he  took  his  doctor’s 
degree  at  the  former  University  in  1851,  choosing 
for  his  thesis  the  subject  of  fractures  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus. 

He  served  as  a Volunteer  Surgeon  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Army  in  1850,  and  during  the  Danish  war 
was  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  No.  4 Field  Hospital 
at  Kiel.  For  a time  he  practised  in  Giessen,  but 
whilst  there,  attracted  by  the  fame  and  teaching  of 
Liebig,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry.  In  1853  he  came  to  this 
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country,  believing  that  it  offered  the  best  field  for 
his  talents,  and  also  being  drawn  hither  by  its  being 
the  home  of  his  future  wife  Miss  Dupre,  whom  he 
married  in  1854.  In  the  same  year  he  passed  the 
Membership  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Grosvenor  Place 
School  of  Medicine,  and  remained  associated  with 
that  school  until  its  close.  In  1860  he  became  a 
Member  of  our  College,  and  in  1878  a Fellow.  In 
1 865  he  was  elected  Lecturer  on  Pathological 
Chemistry  in  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  and  his  reputation  as  an  original  worker  in 
Organic  Chemistry  led  to  his  undertaking  numerous 
researches  into  the  chemical  changes  of  the  body  in 
disease  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Simon,  which 
were  published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  Privy  Council.  Of  the  value  of 
these  papers  I do  not  feel  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  ; little  or  no  practical  result  was  obtained  by 
them,  although  he  continued  his  work  for  many 
years.  In  1864  he  was  awarded  the  Hastings  Gold 
Medal  by  the  British  Medical  Association  for  his 
Essay  on  the  colouring  matter  of  urine.  His  work 
on  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Varieties  of  Wine,  which 
he  published  in  connection  with  Dr.  Dupre,  is  better 
known  than  his  labours  in  physiological  chemistry, 
the  manual  on  that  subject  which  he  published  in 
1872  being  now  little  used. 

So  lately  as  the  early  part  of  last  year  Dr. 
Thudichum  republished  an  enlarged  edition  in 
German  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Constitution 
of  the  Brain,  originally  brought  out  in  1866.  In 
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addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  published 
various  other  papers,  but  neither  his  later  scientific 
work  nor  his  professional  reputation  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  his  earlier  life.  He  died  suddenly  from 
cerebral  haemorrhage  at  his  own  house  on  September 
7th,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons,  and  five  daughters. 


Edward  Harriman  Dickinson,  M.D. 

Dr.  Dickinson,  who  died  on  October  10th,  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year,  belonged  to  an  old  Cumberland 
family;  his  father  was  Dr.  Joseph  Dickinson,  physi- 
cian to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool,  who  was 
eminent  both  as  a physician  and  as  a man  of  science, 
and  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Dickinson 
was  educated  at  Cheltenham  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford  ; he  studied  medicine  at  St.  George’s  Hospital 
and  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  degree  in  1870,  and  six  years  later  obtained 
the  Thesis  Gold  Medal  when  taking  his  M.D.  degree 
for  an  essay  ‘ On  the  Phenomenon  of  so-called 
“ Direct  Paralysis.”  ’ Subsequently  he  held  the  post 
of  Resident  Physician  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary. 
In  the  interval  between  his  M.B.  and  M.D.  examina- 
tions at  Edinburgh  he  returned  to  London,  held 
the  office  of  House  Physician  at  St.  George’s,  and 
obtained  the  membership  of  our  College,  becoming 
a Fellow  in  1880.  Leaving  London  he  settled  at 
Liverpool,  and  was  soon  elected  Lecturer  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy  .and  Zoology  at  University  College, 
Liverpool,  and  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Northern 
Hospital  there,  an  appointment  he  continued  to  hold 
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until  declining  health  caused  him  to  resign  in  the 
spring  of  last  year. 

Possessing  ample  means,  Dr.  Dickinson  to  some 
extent  avoided  private  practice,  but  was  keenly 
interested  in  his  hospital  work.  His  love  of  nature 
and  outdoor  sports  caused  him  to  spend  his  annual 
holiday  in  the  Highlands,  but  he  was  also  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  art,  and  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  certain  schools  of  painting,  and  formed  a valuable 
collection  illustrative  of  their  works. 

In  addition  to  the  thesis  above  mentioned  Dr. 
Dickinson  published  a small  monograph  entitled  The 
Medicine  of  the  Ancients,  a paper  “ On  a Hare  Form 
of  Ovarian  Tumour  in  a Child  aged  ten,”  communi- 
cated to  the  Pathological  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  other  papers  to  medical  periodicals. 
An  intimate  friend  says  of  him,  “ The  features  which 
above  all  others  distinguished  Dickinson  were  his 
kindly,  generous,  and  honourable  disposition,  his 
brightness  as  a conversationalist,  and  his  power  as  a 
raconteur .” 

Dr.  Dickinson,  who  was  twice  married,  leaves  a 
widow  and  three  children,  as  well  as  many  friends  to 
mourn  his  loss.  He  was  buried  at  Lamplugh,  in 
Cumberland,  October  15th. 


Alexander  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D. 

Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Professor  Hughes  Bennett,  so  well  known  to  the 
older  among  us  as  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  of 
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Clinical  Medicine  and  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
city  his  son  received  the  whole  of  his  education, 
taking  his  Bachelor  of  Medicine  degree  in  1869 ; 
he  afterwards  studied  for  a time  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1872,  when  he 
obtained  the  Gold  Medal  for  his  thesis  f An  Experi- 
mental Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  Action  of 
Theine,  Caffeine,  Guaranine,  Cocaine,  and  Theo- 
bromine.’ For  a short  time  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company,  but  in  1876  he  became  a 
member  of  our  College  and  settled  in  London, 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  Medical  Registrar  at 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  where  he  became  Assist- 
ant Physician  the  following  year. 

Bennett  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  held  the  post  of  Physician,  and  afterwards  Con- 
sulting Physician,  to  the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and 
Paralysis,  Regent’s  Park,  and  to  the  West  End 
Hospital,  Welbeck  Street,  for  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
papers  on  subjects  connected  with  nervous  diseases, 
which  were  published  for  the  most  part  in  Brain. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Neurological  Society. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Fellowship  in  1885,  and 
about  this  time  his  health  began  to  be  seriously 
affected.  He  suffered  from  severe  but  ill -defined 
nervous  symptoms,  which  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  post  of  physician  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  in 
1890,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  on  Novem- 
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her  1st,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  lived  in  comparative  seclusion. 


Robert  King,  M.D. 

Dr.  Robert  King,  formerly  Physician  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  had  retired  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession  for  twenty  years  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  had  settled  himself  in  his  native  county 
of  Lincolnshire,  where  he  could  enjoy  seclusion  and 
country  pursuits.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  M r. 
Robert  King,  of  Moulton,  being  born  February  25th, 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moulton  Grammar 
School,  and  came  up  to  London  as  a medical  student 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  By  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Robert  Liveing  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and,  enter- 
ing at  Caius  College,  obtained  a scholarship  and 
took  a first  class  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos  of 

1866,  and  his  M.B.  degree  in  1868.  He  then 

returned  to  London  and  was  appointed  Resident 
Medical  Superintendent  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  a 
permanent  post  which  he  held  until  1871.  He 

became  a member  of  our  College  in  1870.  On 

retiring  from  the  resident  appointment  he  was  made 
Medical  Registrar,  and  in  1872  Assistant  Physician, 
and  in  the  following  year  Lecturer  in  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Public  Health  in  the  School.  On 
retirement  from  the  resident  post  he  took  a house  in 
Harley  Street,  and  lived  there  during  the  remainder 
of  his  stay  in  London. 

In  1886  he  became  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and 
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was  elected  the  same  year  to  the  Fellowship.  In 
1881  he  finally  left  London  and  retired  to  Scotland, 
living*  at  Bargally,  near  Newton  Stewart,  where 
Mrs.  King  shortly  afterwards  died,  leaving  him  with 
one  son  and  a daughter.  The  loss  of  his  wife  seems 
to  have  deeply  affected  him  ; a great  change  came 
over  him,  and  his  life,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  brilliant  prospects  for  success, 
became  overclouded.  Leaving  Scotland,  he  pur- 
chased a house  in  Moulton,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  retirement,  dying  at  his  own  residence  on 
November  25th. 

Robert  Harvey,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

Surgeon- General  Robert  Harvey  was  born  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1842,  at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father, 
Alexander  Harvey,  held  the  post  of  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University.  After 
a home  education,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he 
commenced  his  medical  studies,  attending  courses  of 
medical  instruction  both  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen, 
where  he  graduated  with  honours  in  1863.  For  a 
year  he  held  the  post  of  Resident  Accoucheur  to  the 
Birmingham  General  Dispensary,  and  gynaecological 
work  had  always  attractions  for  him.  He  passed 
into  the  Army  Medical  Department  with  great  credit, 
being  second  out  of  seventy-two  candidates,  and 
entering*  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in  1865  immedi- 

O 

ately  saw  active  service  in  the  Bliotan  campaign,  for 
which  he  obtained  a medal  and  two  clasps.  After 
filling  various  appointments  in  India,  in  1878  he 
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accepted  the  post  of  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Lower 
Bengal,  and  the  following  year  was  made  a Fellow 
of  the  University  of  Calcutta.  Upon  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  Edmonstone  Charles  from  the  Professorship  of 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Calcutta  Dr.  Harvey 
succeeded  him,  and  held  also  the  post  of  Obstetric 
Surgeon  to  the  Eden  Hospital,  entering  on  a very 
successful  career  of  private  and  consulting  practice. 
In  1882  he  received  from  his  old  University  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  shortly  after  was 
made  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Viceroy,  and  later 
for  a short  period  acted  as  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Medical  College.  As  an  obstetrician  Dr.  Harvey 
not  only  obtained  a high  reputation  as  a practitioner, 
but  also  as  a teacher,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
papers  on  subjects  connected  with  that  branch  of 
medicine. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  Dr.  Harvey,  in  1890,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  civil  employment  and  return  to  military  duty,  and 
was  appointed  principal  medical  officer  at  Peshawur. 
From  1891  to  1893  he  held  the  same  position  in  the 
Punjaub  Frontier  Force,  and  was  mentioned  in 
despatches,  and  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Miranzai  and 
Isazai  expeditions.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned 
for  a time  to  civil  work  as  an  Inspector-General  of 
Civil  Hospitals  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  occupied  in 
1894  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Medical  Congress 
held  in  Calcutta  in  that  year.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  P.M.O.  to  the  Punjaub  command, 
and  in  1898  received  the  companionship  of  the  Bath 
for  the  success  with  which  he  organised  and  con- 
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ducted  the  medical  arrangements  for  the  Tirah  cam- 
paign. Upon  the  retirement  of  Surgeon-General 
Cleghorn,  in  1898,  he  became  Director-General  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner with  the  Government  of  India. 

I have  very  briefly  sketched  the  professional 
career  of  our  late  Fellow.  It  is  a record  of  faithful 
service  rendered  to  the  State,  and  presents  us  with 
an  example  of  a thoroughly  well-spent  life  ; in  every 
department  which  he  was  called  on  to  fill,  as 
surgeon  in  charge  of  men,  as  sanitarian,  hospital 
physician  and  teacher,  and  as  an  administrator, 
Harvey  showed  equal  zeal,  industry,  and  ability. 
Daring  one  of  his  furloughs,  in  1889,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  passing  our  membership  examination, 
and  a few  years  later,  in  1894,  was  elected  to  the 
Fellowship. 

During  his  last  stay  in  this  country  I had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  his  acquaintance,  and  no  one 
could  meet  him  without  recognising  his  sterling 
qualities.  Kindly  and  genial  in  social  life,  he 
carried  out  all  his  professional  and  official  work  with 
the  highest  sense  of  duty  and  honour. 

Dr.  Robert  Harvey  died  at  Simla  on  December 
1st,  leaving  a widow,  but  no  family.  In  accordance 
with  his  special  request,  his  body  was  cremated,  and 
his  ashes  subsequently  interred  with  military  honours 
in  the  cemetery. 
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Sir  William  Guyer  Hunter,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

Surgeon- General  Hunter  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hunter,  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire,  and 
was  born  in  1829,  and  educated  at  King’s  College 
School  and  Hospital,  becoming  a M.R.C.S.  of 
England  at  twenty-one,  and  subsequently  a Fellow 
of  the  R.C.S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  graduating  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  In  1850 
he  entered  the  East  India  Company’s  Service, 
joining  the  medical  staff  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  early  in  his  career  gained  distinction  in  the 
Burmese  war.  At  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  he  was 
in  Upper  Scinde,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Government  for  his  services  during  that  critical 
time. 

After  a furlough  home  he  returned  to  Bombay  to 
fill  the  post  of  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Grant 
Medical  College,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
appointed  Physician  to  the  Jamsetjee  Hospital.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  our  College,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  made  Principal  of  the 
Grant  Medical  College,  which  he  had  raised  to  a 
high  state  of  prosperity.  Three  years  later  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  day 
following  Hunter’s,  paid  him  the  high  honour  of 
appointing  him  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Bombay. 

Upon  the  reorganisation  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  in  1880,  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  who  for  three 
years  had  been  Surgeon-General,  retired,  and, 
before  leaving  India,  received  a public  address  from 
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the  inhabitants  of  Bombay  • a sum  of  money  was 
also  subscribed  to  present  him  with  his  picture,  to 
be  placed  in  the  Grant  Medical  College,  and  to 
found  a scholarship  there  in  memory  of  his  long  and 
successful  work  in  its  behalf. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  Sir  Guyer  Hunter 
rapidly  attracted  notice  in  this  country.  The 
Government,  in  1883,  appointed  him  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  epidemic  cholera  in  Egypt,  and  for  his 
services  in  that  capacity  he  was  made  a Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  and  he  subsequently  represented  England 
at  the  Sanitary  Congress  held  in  Home  in  1885. 
The  same  year  he  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  the  Central  Division  of  Hackney,  and  retained 
his  seat  until  1892.  As  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Volunteer  Medical  Staff  Corps,  of  which  he 
was  an  Honorary  Commandant,  and  his  varied 
knowledge  and  experience  caused  him  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  serve  on  many  important  Committees  of 
the  House.  His  connection  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  maintained  by  his  becoming  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  he 
retained  to  the  last  his  interest  in  all  sanitary 
questions. 

Sir  Guyer  Hunter  was  Honorary  Surgeon  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  was  a member  of  many 
foreign  and  home  medical  and  scientific  societies, 
and,  besides  his  reports  to  the  Indian  and  Home 
Governments,  was  the  author  of  numerous  papers 
communicated  to  the  medical  journals.  He  was 
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twice  married  ; first  to  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Parke,  Yicar  of  Ruislip,  and  secondly  to  a daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  Stainburn.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly 
on  March  14th  at  his  residence,  Anerley  Hill,  Upper 
Norwood,  and  was  buried  four  days  later  at  the 
Paddington  Cemetery. 
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